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TYPOGRAPHIC PICTURE BY ALBERT SCHILLER 
The picture is composed entirely of printer’s 
ornaments, etc. 


Making of British Character 


NATIONAL CHARACTER AND THE FAC- 
TORS IN ITS FORMATION. By ERnNeEsr 
BarKER. New York: Harper & Bros. 1927. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by ELLtswortH HUNTINGTON 
OME books, even though badly written, are 
extremely valuable because of the new and 
exact facts which they set forth. Others, 
though weak as to facts, are valuable because of the 
brilliance and originality of their ideas. Still a third 
kind is valuable purely by reason of literary style, 
even though both the facts and ideas have long been 
common property. In addition to these three types, 
can any others be of similar value? Yes, for Prin- 
cipal Barker of King’s College, London, has written 
such a book on “National Character and the Factors 

in its Formation.” I doubt whether it contains a 

single new fact; there are few really new ideas, 

although many old ones are presented in a new light; 

and the style, though clear and intelligible, rarely 
rises to such a level that the mere charm of flowing 
words compels one to read’on and on. Nevertheless 
the book is of the very highest value because De. 

Barker not only displays a remarkable power of 

balanced judgment, but welds his whole thought 

into a singularly well-knit and inspiring unity. 

His purpose is to set forth in orderly sequence the 
factors which cause British national character to be 
what it is. With broad and sympathetic sweep he 
surveys the whole realm of human actions and reac- 
tions and tries to pick out the factors that have been 
significant in bringing the British people to their 
present way of thinking, speaking, acting, and being. 
Being an historian he naturally writes with special 
vigor concerning the growth and significance of the 

national spirit. Being an educator he writes still 
more ardently concerning the power of education. 

“Of all the areas in which a nation can choose, and 

of all the means by which it can determine its 

future, there is none that matters more, or indeed 
as much, as education.” But even though Dr. 

Barker is like other people in thinking that the 

things that are close to his vision are larger than 

those farther aw ay, that does not alter the fact that 
his treatment of the various factors is amazingly 
well balanced. 

Following an absolutely logical order he divides 
his subject into two great sections, material and 
spiritual. The first of the material factors is race. 
(Continued on page 702) 


Schmaltz 


Babbitt & Co. 


By Henry Semwe, CanBy 


HAVE been reading with a wicked pleasure 

the monologues of Mr. Lowell Schmaltz which 

are to appear next week under the title of “The 
Man Who Knew Coolidge.”* Lewis, I 
believe, recites these monologues in his own inim- 
itable fashion, and indeed they are meant to be 
spoken, as Dickens’s “Pickwick” was meant to be 
read aloud. They have the true 
which solemn naturalistic writers like Mr. Dreiser 
usually miss. Speech has its own rhythms, so deli- 
cate and individual that it takes the nicest ear to 
reproduce them, and those who accuse Sinclair Lewis 
of a lack of style have not noticed that, like Mark 
Twain and Dickens, he is a great artist in the subtlest 
style of all, the personal speech of highly individual 
men. Here in America, only Ring Lardner and 
Booth Tarkington in prose, and Robert Frost in 
verse, can approach his virtuosity. You must watch 
such skill as this, for Babbitt and Schmaltz speak 
with a complete authenticity that makes the truth of 
their satiric self-portraitures seem self-evident. 

I would not give up a sentence of Mr. Schmaltz’s 
self-story. He cai Reep me from a poker game as 
long as he held up his friends in the hotel while 
he gave them « close-up of Zenith’s most admired 
mortician as a background of a story of which he 
forgot the point. I enjoy reading of his wife, 
Mame, and his spaniel and her canary, and the pert 
children. That he was a 100 per cent American I 
knew as soon as I read his name (Pennsylvania 
Dutch, mot German), and he never disappoints me 
in his comments on the radio, Christianity (and the 
Reverend Elmer Gantry), hunkies, the Security 
League, California, and the difficulties of a pious 
he-man with sexual morality. He has, as they say, 
everything that belongs to his kind, and if I need 
to know anything of life beyond the Alleghenies 
(Mr. Schmaltz hates New York) he will tell me. 
Listen to him— 


Sinclair 


colloquialism 


And the picture he gave of California in the days before 
it was combined with the main streams and currents of Amer- 
ican destiny— Say, it certainly’d make a fellow stop and 
think. 

Here was this great country. Here was these titantic 
mountains—well, I don’t want to get highfalutin and 
poetic, but as I said in my little talk that I gave to the 
Kiwanis Club on my return from California, here was these 
titantic mountains with their snow-crowned tops kissing the 
eternal blue of that Western sky. And here, as Rev- 
erend Sieffer pointed out in his book, those great 
canyons, stretching their silent but pine-filled depths up to 
the higher and unknown divides. And here was vast plains 
ready for the happy plow of civilized man but as yet filled 
with nothing but the howl of the coyote. And here was 
this great big huge long seacoast with the waves of the 
blue Pacific but without one single 
solitary real-estate development or even a resort to prepare it 
for the coming and use of civilized men. 

And then what happened? What happened! 

Say, to my mind, what happened in California, and that 
within just a few years, mind you, is one of the miracles 
that to a thinking man proves the providence and care of 
God that has always guided the destinies of the 
people. 

Some guy—and say, it’s a damn shame but I don’t sup- 
pose his name will ever be known to history—some guy 
in Iowa (or it might have been Minnesota or Wisconsin 
or Illinois or even Missouri, yes, or for that matter he might 
have come from Kansas)—but anyway, this fellow, he saw 
that when the great Middle Western population had finished 
their efforts in growing corn and those equally valuable 
and constructive efforts in selling supplies to the farmers 
who are, after all, say what you may, the great backbone 
and strength of our nation—he saw that it would be the 
proper caper for these gentlemen to retire to that lovely 


* THE MAN WHO KNEW COOLIDGE. By SINcLair 
Lewis. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


were 


beating against it 


American 


and you might say idyllic Cali and there in their 
old age enjoy the fruits of a lifetime of arduous and frugal 
toil. 
And then what happened? 
All along that barren land, 
to spring up. 


fornia coast 


What happened! 
lovely little bungalows began 


Where formerly there gah been one single 


darn’ thing but seashore and mountain valleys, there sprung 
up, almost overnight you might say, a whole kit and bilin’ 
of dandy little bungalows and where formerly, as Rev- 


erend Sieffer says, you couldn’t hear a blasted thing but the 


sullen roaring of the breakers on the shore, you could hear 


phonographs going, radios tuned in on Chicago, nice jolly 


normal young folks dancing to the sound of jazz, and the 
sound of Fords and motor cars as the folks started off for 
a nice picnic in some canyon. 

Say, you take it from one who’s traveled! T’ve seen it 
and I know! I’ve seen beauty spots in California where 
even twenty years ago there couldn’t ’ve been hardly a 


single human being in sight—some pdint of 


interest filled 
with holy quiet between the eternal hills; and now you'll 
find there, especially on a Sunday, no less maybe a 
couple hundred cars parked, and all the 
the scenery. 


than 
folks out looking at 


And please listen once more— 


Service is imagination. Service is that something extra, 
aside froin the were buying, stocking, and delivery ot goods, 
that so lithe the comfort and self-esteem of a customer 


that he will feel friendly and come back for more. Service 
is, in fact, the poetry, the swell manners, the high adventure 
of business. 

And this is the first that a nation has 
conceived the massive, the daring and glittering idea, that 
you can do more than just sell the customer the goods he 
wants—that you can, in fact, tie him to you by that subtle 
form of friendliness known as Service, so that, without its 
really costing you much of anything, you can make him 
feel that he’s getting double value for his 

Service! 
ing else, 


time in history 


money. 

If the Rotarians and Kiwanians had done noth- 
they would have justified themselves and made 
their place secure in history for all time by their insistence 
on the value and beauty—the, in fact, if I may without 
sacrilege say so, religion of Service 


Lowell Schmaltz is too 


convincing. He is a 
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human victrola purring on in a monotone about 
laundry-machines, Calvin Coolidge, cafeterias, the 
kiddies at home, Americanization, birth-control, with 
now and then a song or a story. He is as informa- 
tive as a radio, and his mind is like the air on a 
busy evening, buzzing with platitudes, quotations, 
statistics, stories on the wife, sales talk, and mixed 
ideals, He is the behaviorists’ ideal man, a machine 
that reacts to dogs, sex (within limits), and business; 
his brain is plastered with advertising posters that tell 
him what to think. Philosophically considered, he 
is a low variety of the human race, successfully 
adapted to life in an industrial civilization, with the 
morals of a domestic animal, the culture of a house- 
broken barbarian, and the soul of a flea. Only his 
heart is large and pulpy—but for dogs and children, 
not women—women, or at least familiar women, 
annoy and puzzle him, In short, Lowell Schmaltz 
is the satirist’s conception of the American bourgeois, 
model 1928. He is what happened after George F. 
Babbitt. 


I do not know why Sinclair Lewis has not been 
more often compared with Charles Dickens. Dickens 
could do those immensely humorous figures, who 
express a philosophy of life in monologues that never 
seem funny to them. Schmaltz is as convincing as 
Tony Weller, and for the same reason. He exists; 
he is one of the comic gallery to which we turn for 
reassurance when real men and women seem dull 
and inanimate. I believe more thoroughly in the 
existence of Falstaff and Tony Lumpkin and Winkle 
and Babbitt than in some of my own boyhood ac- 
quaintances who have lost the living principle in 
growing older. Lowell Schmaltz is not to be 
doubted for a moment—but he is far surer than I 
am that he represents America. 

In so far as Art is concerned, we may rest content. 
Sinclair Lewis has it; Lowell Schmaltz is a creation. 
But Sinclair Lewis will let neither his critics nor 
himself (and this is sometimes a misfortune) stop 
with Art. He challenges investigations as a sociolo- 
gist and historian—and so did Dickens—and raises 
questions which will make a good deal of trouble 
for future writers of theses on “The Truth to 
Contemporary Fact in Sinclair Lewis’s Satires.” 

Fiction allows only the very great and the very 
small to escape with Art as their only criterion. 
Even Shakespeare is at least one-third an Eliza- 
bethan, if two-thirds a man for all the ages, and his 
borrowed theory of kingship will sometimes quite 
offset his first-hand studies of human_ nature. 
Dickens’s humanitarianism makes him unreliable 
whenever he encounters social injustice. ‘The cause 
was good, but that does not excuse his sentimentalism. 
Nor does Sinclair Lewis’s art justify or explain his 
irritable discontent with where we have got to now 


in America. 
ses SF 


There is more indignation than discontent in 
Dickens. Messrs. Dodson and Fogg indicate a de- 
plorable condition of legal morality, and one learns, 
even in “Pickwick,” that medicine, the army, inn- 
keeping, and the prisons were in sad need of reform, 
yet it is a jolly old England nevertheless, there are 
good beer, good jokes, honest and honorable men, 
good talk, good living. While much needs chang- 
ing, more had better stay as it is, and indeed we have 
been running educational tours to England ever since 
in the hope of still finding some of it as it was— 
an inn, a dinner, or Sam Weller’s descendants. 

Mark Twain, to introduce a still more relevant 
name into this discussion, was also not discontented 
with his country, although his bitter distress over life 
in general (not just America) increased as he aged, 
until it far exceeded in depth of pessimism Sinclair 
Lewis’s petulance. He too, like Dickens, like Lewis, 
could create characters that stepped from his books 
to testify to their own reality—Huckleberry Finn, 
Tom Sawyer, Col. Sellers. He, too, like Lewis, 
dealt with homely colloquialism, and was more in- 
terested in the barroom of a Mississippi packet than 
in high talk.of Fifth Avenue. But Twain liked 
his America, liked it almost too well, as “Innocents 
Abroad” naively testifies. His Americans boast 
(like Mr. Schmaltz) of their country, they cheat 
their neighbors in the name of progress, are senti- 
mental over women and children while condemning 
both to unlovely lives. In this they resemble Lewis’s 
twentieth century bourgeoisie, and also in their easy 
intoxication by words—and if instead of “service” 
and “practicalness,” they rolled their lips over 
“progress” and “liberty,” the self-deception is iden- 
tical. I am thinking particularly of that lovable 
blow-hard, the grandfather of all American boosters, 


Col. Sellers, and his dream world of the immediate 
future gilding a present of poverty-stricken, whis- 
key-soaked, rough-and-tumble frontier. But Mark 
Twain loved Col. Sellers and so did the friends and 
relatives he deluded, and there is no bitterness in the 
description of the Colonel’s family dining on turnips 
for their health’s sake. 

But no one loves our American bourgeoisie. Sch- 
maltz has the kind heart of the American democrat 
—he fights for his dog and spoils his children—but 
his boasting would be an intolerable bore except for 
Lewis’s irony, and his ideas on man’s place in the 
universe have not even the merits of an illusory 
dream. Sellers lived in an impossible future, but 
Schmaltz is content with an ugly present, where 
“dandy” gas-filling stations, automobiles that don’t 
squeak, wives that patronize culture, and a Zenith 
that resembles the New Jerusalem in that all the 
inhabitants congratulate each other on being there 
instead of in New York or Paris, completely satisfy 
the longings of 100 per cent man. If he wants any- 
thing more, he is a Bolshevik. 

Why does Lewis so bitterly hate this smug bour- 
geoisie, whose round faces (no longer lean and long 
—that was Mark Twain’s type) one has seen before 
in Dutch pictures and in frescoes of late Rome? 
Why do we all take a malicious joy in reading of 
Schmaltz; and how he lied about his friendship 
with Coolidge, and how his cousin called his bluff 
when he tried to borrow money, and how he 
muddled ideas like a shrewd ape just taught to talk? 
For no one, probably not even Lewis, believes that 
the everyday American is as bad as all that. Only 
Europeans and a few Easterners admitted that 
George F. Babbitt was a true summary of the Mid- 
dle West. You will not find him in Willa Cather, 
or in Booth Tarkington, or in Dreiser, or Anderson, 
and they know their America and can cut and slash 
when they wish. Men trying to be Babbitts, men on 
the way to become Lowell Schmaltz, are alas, too 
common, but few achieve; there is much more to 
the American story than a degeneration into an add- 
ing machine with an upper row of platitudes for 
thought, 

es SF 

I repeat, whence comes a bitterness that can be 
elicited only by a type not an individual? Why are 
Lewis’s figures not ugly, as Dickens’s so often are, 
not crude, absurd, or malignant, like Mark ‘Twain’s, 
but gross, unlovely, contemptible, ridiculous, petty, 
mean, without a single redeeming feature except a 
weak will to be good? 

There is one answer worth giving, if only be- 
cause it avoids the complexities of personal attitude, 
the difference between Dickens’s incorrigible jollity, 
Mark Twain’s exaggeration, and Lewis’s sociologi- 
cal view of a world for which science has made a 
new pattern, Dickens loved his England as much 
as he hated its Scrooges and Heeps. As for Mark 
Twain, his America was all in the making, and, 
whatever the realities, its hopes were far nobler than 
the actualities of the historic past. The Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court was vulgar, but he was an 
idealist. Col. Sellers dealt in impossibilities, but 
impossibilities for his generation only. Above the 
dirt of a Missouri cabin, the mud of a prairie street, 
the quaint intellectuality of a primitive people, rose 
a vision that was certainly not Zenith, but nearer 
imperial Rome on a democratic basis. It was im- 
possible to despise (as Lewis despises) men and 
women who lived on hog and hominy, yet talked of 
Zion, and named their towns Athens, Ithaca, and 
Rome. 

But Babbitt and Schmaltz live in a civilization 
that in mechanism has gone beyond the wildest 
dreams. ‘They roll upon asphalt, bathe in porcelain, 
draw music from the air, read the world’s news (or 
can read it) every morning, profit by a credit system 
that stretches across the oceans, are lapped about by 
insurance, guarded by a public security that makes 
hazard an accident, can do with words for religion 
since fear is far off, and their souls are too fat to 
yearn, Education—or at least that body of knowl- 
edge which teaches how to live by machinery—is 
had for the asking. The Romans, who conquered 
the world, had no decent transportation and made 
no single improvement for centuries in the art of 
war, but Babbitt and Schmaltz (and please compare 
their features with those powerful faces of the 
Romans of the great period) have everything auxili- 
ary to power, progress, and one might suppose happi- 
ness. Yet they remain Schmaltz and Babbitt! 

And this is what makes Lewis, and his kind, so 
sarcastic, so ironical, so unjust to the everyday 
American. For Lewis has no pity, he can have no 





pity, for these men who have everything—excepy 
intelligence, idealism, and a soul. You pity the 
poor, the oppressed, the hopeful who cannot achieve; 
but men with prosperity bubbling about them, witha 
button to push or a lever to move for every desire, 
you scorn, you despise them for remaining swine 
when their pig pen has been tiled, piped, and wired, 
with a runway to Europe, and a loud speaker in. 
stalled over the trough. 


Are they swine? No more than Dickens’s Eng. 


‘land was all pettifoggers, and Twain’s America al] 


cheats and blow-hards. Lowell Schmaltz is an ass, 
but that is his individual not his generic quality. He 
represents a true tendency, but he is not a true type, 
Even in his fatuous asininity he wonders some. 
times— 


I tell you, Walt, I’m kind of puzzled. Sometimes | 
almost kind of wonder (though I wouldn’t want to be 
quoted) whether with all the great things we got in this 
greatest nation in the world, with more autos and radios 
and furnaces and suits of clothes and miles of cement pave. 
ments and skyscrapers than the rest of the world put to- 
gether, and with more deep learning—hundreds of thou. 
sands of students studying Latin and bookkeeping and 
doctoring and domestic science and literature and banking 
and window-dressing—even with all of this, I wonder if 
we don’t lack something in American life when you consider 
that you almost never see an American married couple that 
really like each other and like to be with each other? 

I wonder. But I guess it’s too much for me. 
don’t understand— 


I just 


And that wonder is more significant than Lewis 
will admit. 
st SF 

The vital question, of course, is whether Ameri- 
can man, and European man, is going to rise to the 
level of his environment. He is a child now, won- 
dering at his radios, complacent over his automobiles, 
fascinated by his success with capitalism, just as his 
grandfather on the Mississippi marvelled at his 
millions of free acres, was complacent over his 
weedy streets, and rejoiced at his thousands where 
ten Indians roamed before. Acres, roads, popula- 
tion, are an old story in the history of the race, and 
even when our grandfathers were young one could 
laugh tolerantly at their obsessions. But we are 
dazzled by the wonders of the machine world and 
a little afraid—even Sinclair Lewis. It piques us to 
see man, with his finger on the lightnings and his 
foot on power, smugger than ever before, and still 
content to take his thinking from the dark ages and 
his morality from words. We expose him for the 
petty fool he is by comparison, not with his own 
past, but with that machine which works so smoothly 
beneath him, having adapted itself to power and 
power to it. 

And Sinclair Lewis would have been a wiser 
novelist if in this new book, and in “Elmer Gantry,” 
he had realized the nature of the reforming passion 
which makes him hot. His irony is salutary and I 
believe in it; he scores again and again; but his 
estimate of the contemporary American is no fairer 
than Swift’s study of the Yahoos. They might have 
been horses, said Swift, but they chose to be apes. 
They might be the ideal men of H. G. Wells’s 
Utopian state, says that idealist, Lewis, but look at 
Lowell Schmaltz—look at him, and grind your teeth, 
and swear! 

se SF 

Well, I see him. He seems to me absurd, pathe- 
tic, but still human. I think that Lewis himself has 
had too much machinery in his cosmos. He has 
whirled through Gopher Prairie at sixty miles an 
hour, making notes. He has taken the American 
bourgeoisie at its own expressed valuation, which is 
a mistake Dickens and Twain never made. He 
would judge men by their opportunities, which is a 
doubtful proceeding. He forgets that presumably 
the first result of primitive man’s discovery of iron 
was more slaughter. He takes a sow’s ear (if Mr. 
Schmaltz will pardon the epithet, ) mercerizes it, and 
then spits on the meretricious thing because it is not 
a silk purse. 

Have charity, Mr. Lewis, and a little more humor 
(wit you have never lacked), and patience, and 
don’t expect human nature to keep up with its in- 
ventions, for it never has, nor will. We see why 
you hate homo Americanus—and why many more 
are going to hate him, if, living on gold floors, he 
continues to eat with his fingers and think with his 
feet; but that you understand, or properly estimate, 
all of him, in the round, with that sympathy which 
is indispensable to understanding—well, thank 
heaven, you don’t! There is more to him than that 
posterior which you so justly drub. 
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The Pathfinder 


FREMONT, THE WEST’S GREATEST AD- 
VENTURER. Being a Biography from hith- 
erto unpublished sources, of General John C. 
Frémont, together with his wife Jessie Benton 
Frémont, etc. By ALLAN Nevins. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1928. 2 vols. $10. 
Reviewed by Freperick §. DELLENBAUGH 

Author of “Frémont and 49” 

T is not possible for me to praise too highly this 
admirable account of Frémont by Professor 
Nevins. Prepared after wide, painstaking re- 

search, with extreme care and accuracy and with 

well balanced judgment it is, at the same time, writ- 
ten in a graceful, flowing style which pulls the 
reader on with expectant interest. 

It presents a clear, distinct picture of Frémont as 
the unusual character that he was, no matter from 
what angle or with what prejudice he may be 
viewed, and it is accomplished without detraction— 
without lugging in any of the rancor and bias which 
pursued Frémont all the days of his energetic and 
eventful life and which Josiah Royce, for example, 
particularly indulged in. 

The evil that is done to a man often lives after 
him. A lot of evil was done to Frémont by various 
persons and cliques which colored public opinion of 
his time and has filtered down through the decades 
ever since. Even to-day one hears persons make 
bitter or sarcastic remarks about him who have no 
knowledge or reason for them—yjust inherited spleen. 

Nor does Professor Nevins make any such amaz- 
ing statement as one of his reviewers does who de- 
clares that Frémont “did greater things than Boone, 
Kenton, Lewis and Clark or any other heroes of 
the West,” yet he does, on his title page, qualify 
him as “the West’s greatest adventurer.” Much as 
I personally admire Frémont and his achievements 
I cannot admit that he even approached Lewis and 
Clark as an explorer in his peregrinations, nor that 
he was the greatest adventurer. That would be to 
ignore not only Lewis and Clark but also Jedediah 
Smith, Ashley, Bridger, Carson, Ogden, and a num- 
ber of others. ae ee 


Ashley and Jedediah Smith, to single out two, 
as adventurers and explorers were beyond him, and 
were in the field twenty years or more ahead of 
him. Jedediah Smith, “with a Bible in one hand 
and a rifle in the other,” broke an absolutely new 
trail in 1826 from Utah Lake to the sea of South- 
ern California and crossed the Sierra in the month 
of May eastward, and a year later went over the 
same trail to Los Angeles and up the California 
coast to Oregon, then back to Salt Lake. Ashley 
in one of his expeditions descended Green River 
through its canyons in boats as far as Uinta Valley 
from Henry’s Fork. Then there was Ogden who 
was roaming the West ih many directions. No, 
Fremont was not a greater explorer than these, nor 
was he a greater adventurer. Anyone who investi- 
gates will have to agree to this. He did not “blaze 
the trail to California”; that distinction belongs 
rather to Jed, Smith or to Walker who broke the 
way south of the Oregon trail. 

But Professor Nevins has dealt with the subject 
as a whole fairly and justly, without exaggeration. 
The reader may accept his statements, his view- 
points, and conclusions as being uniformly about 
correct. Frémont accomplished a great deal in sev- 
eral directions. He was bold in the extreme. He 
was sometimes injudicious and this latter quality led 
him into numerous troubles. For example it was 
anything but judicious, when he took over the Mari- 
posa Grant, to proceed immediately to make enemies 
by armed opposition of those who were already oper- 
ating claims on it and precipitate thereby a state of 
serious local war. 

In the West he has five expeditions to his credit. 
One, two, and three, were U. S. Government affairs. 
They were successful. Four and five were private 
ventures and both were failures. Two and three 
actually were spying military investigations of for- 
cign territory up and down and back and forth 
through that territory, not only without any leave, 
but contrary to special orders of that foreign gov- 
ernment. 

Number one was over no new trail except for a 
short reconnaissance in the Wind River Mountains 
of Wyoming. Number two, when coming south 
from Des Chutes River, was over new ground, 
eliminating the mythical Buenaventura River and 
demonstrating that the Sierra Nevada could be 
crossed in winter, Jed. Smith previously having 
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crossed in May. It also disclosed the nature and 
status of Sutter’s Fort; and Sutter’s own attitude to- 
wards the United States was put under scrutiny. 

Number three was a purely military reconnais- 
sance through Mexican territory with a company 
of sixty-two trained riflemen. It was also intended 
to show that the United States meant to move on 
California by land, as it already had shown by sea, 
and annex that region before any other nation in 
watchful waiting could do it. Frémont and his 
riflemen made a profound impression on the officers 
of the British warship at Monterey. There was a 
good deal of camouflage about this expedition. 

Number four expedition was intended to discover 
what obstacles, if any, existed to operating a rail- 
way across the Continental Divide in winter—a 
point that was in controversy, the “experts” declar- 
ing it to be impossible. Frémont therefore insisted 
on hitting the San Juan range, in Colorado, in win- 
ter and he persisted in the teeth of a vicious bliz- 
zard. He was beaten to a frazzle with great losses 
in men and animals as well as equipment. Retreat- 
ing to Taos he recuperated and proceeded to Cali- 
fornia by the easy southern route touching Mexico. 
Nothing at all new in this expedition. 

Number five expedition was much like number 
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four. It was a railway reconnaissance. In this he 
struck southerly after crossing Green River, buck- 
ing the high plateaus of the Wasatch in winter whife 
Beale and Heap, almost at the same time, took an 
easier route at lower altitudes and had no trouble. 
Frémont reached the Mormon settlement of Paro- 
wan, Utah, with one man gone and the whole party 
destitute. The homes of Parowan were cordially 
opened to them. ‘They were fed and revived and 
then proceeded across southern Nevada (this part 
new ground) to California. Frémont never forgot 
this great kindness of the Mormons and he refused 


‘ever to say a word against them although it was the 


fashion then to denounce them roundly at every 
opportunity. A part of the way in the Wasatch 
may have been new. 

In his military career Frémont met with misfor- 
tunes similar to those of his explorations. The same 
was also true of his commercial operations. He 
named the Golden Gate—a happy name—he deter- 
mined the extent of the Great Basin, which also he 
named, and in general his scientific material was of 
vast importance. Wherever he went, he observed 
and recorded, and this is to his credit more than be- 
ing the greatest adventurer which he was not. 

Professor Nevins has treated the military side of 
Frémont’s life more fully than it has ever been pre- 
sented before and he has done it with remarkably 
clear insight into the conditions of that troublous 
period when politicians thought they were generals 
and could bring the Civil War to a close in sixty 
days. 

There was in Frémont an inscrutable, intangible, 
inexplicable something which was the cause of his 
always missing the supreme draught of the cup. 
Professor Nevins has dealt with these intricacies of 
character in a masterful way and, while freely dis- 
cussing them, has, at the same time, established the 
fact of the large, fine, almost noble quality of Fré- 
mont as a man. 


— ; 
Tis Pity 
MAYA. By Stmon GantILion. Translated by 
Ernesr Boyp. New York: The Actor-Manag- 
ers. 1928, 
Reviewed by JoHn Mason Brown 
OW that the District Attorney has had his 


way and “Maya” has been swallowed up 
by the Wales Law, because “competent 
judges” among New York officials held it to be 
dangerous to public morals, a slim, little volume, 
wrapped in a significant yellow jacket, is all that re- 
mains to give Simon Gantillon’s play a clean bill of 
health in this country. But it is enough—in fact, far 
more than enough-——for “Maya” must seem even less 
dangerous in the reading than it did in the playing, 
which is only one way of saying that it does not 
seem dangerous at all. It does, however, commit 
one offense which is little short of heinous in the 
eyes of those same officials who never for a moment 
thought of padlocking the Century Theatre when 
“The Shanghai Gesture” played a return engagement 
there, the very week before “Maya” was closed. It 
is laid in a house of prostitution—not a Chinese 
house, of course, but just a simple, dingy little room 
on the waterfront of Marseilles. That alone has 
been enough to have proscribed “Maya” in New 
York. But fortunately it has not, at the present 
writing at least, been enough to induce the vigilant 
District Attorney and the no less vigilant Police 
Department to padlock the presses or the bookstores 
which have issued and distributed “Maya” for these 
same Actor-Managers who produced it. “Maya” is 
to-day only a book, where yesterday it was a play, 
but as a book it is supposed to have lost (by that 
illusive distinction which exists in the eyes of the 
authorities between what is permissable in print and 
on the stage) that very naughtiness the city officials 
led an unsuspecting public to believe existed in the 
play. 2 st ot 
To anyone who is able to see the woods in spite 
of the trees, as Ernest Boyd points out in his prefa- 
tory note, it is crystal clear that “naughtiness” and 
box-office salaciousness are far removed from Mon- 
sieur Gantillon’s intention. He makes his Bella a 
prostitute, not because he wants to give Mr. Banton 
a job, but because he is deeply concerned with finding 
a symbol that can show woman as man’s illusion, 
meaning all things to all men. Obviously, he would 
not have been able to make his point by choosing 
Martha Washington or any of the immaculate 
worthies who live in the hotel that bears her name. 
The prostitute he creates, however, is no ordinary 
follower of the world’s most venerable profession. 
She is not even the Bella she seems to be to the 
unfortunate women who live in the same dreary 
street with her. Instead she is Bella~-Maya, who is 
real only according to the reality she possesses in the 
eye of the beholder. Each man sees her with the 
eyes of a different desire, or comes to her hungry 
with a new need. She is a confidante and confessor, 
to whom the broken, miserable men of this water- 
front carry their troubles. And, from the prologue 
to the final curtain of the ninth scene, she is con- 
tinually stressed (and, incidentally overstressed) as 
a woman with a cosmic meaning, a shadow and a 


i t bol. 
poignant symbol a oe 


Throughout Monsieur Gantillon has told no story, 
relied on no plotting, and backed up his disconnected 
episodes with small concern for complicating inci- 
dents. His devotion to his symbol is almost whole- 
sale, and to that end he subdues the realism of his 
locale to a few, scattered, deep-cutting, self-pitying 
details and crams his play with the all too verbal 
sufferings of his people. 
ing Bella as the centre of a new illusion, but each 
follows one another without mounting to any climax 
of true power, or always explaining their real neces- 
sity. Accordingly, as the play runs its solemn and 
sincere course, it can not ward off the monotony 
that lurks in the very method Monsieur Gantillon 
has employed. His nine scenes, with their fore- 
stage prologues, are so constantly pitched in one key 
that they almost defeat their own purpose by turn- 
ing tedious, a crime for which, unfortunately, the 
District Attorney offers no punishment. The idea 
is hammered home, stated, restated, and then re- 
peated with scant variations but it is not displayed. 


Scene follows scene, show- 


Monsieur Gantillon has strung his necklace with 
too many beads of the same size, and then held them 
together by a purely arbitrary clasp. Having so loose 
a structure and without any inevitability of form or 
length, “Maya” ninth scene is 


seems when the 
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reached, to be, like any street procession, capable of 
being one block longer or two blocks shorter without 
anyone ever really caring. Often, however, it rises 
to moments of affecting and haunting beauty. In 
two scenes, in particular, when Bella, who has been 
shut up in her street for several years, tries to get 
together enough clothes to go to her little daughter’s 
funeral, and, later, when a homesick Norwegian 
seeks her out as the one person who will listen to 
stories of his family, it rings with a kind of biting, 
mordant tragedy that is as rare in the theatre as it 
should be welcome when written so surely and pro- 
foundly. “Maya” is by no means a great play, or 
even an unusually good one. It is a sincere one, 
however, and, due to the District Attorney and the 
Police Department, it has become an important one. 
In any event, in its published form, it provides in- 
teresting reading, and makes a comment on the way 
in which official minds must work, that is even more 
interesting, not to say alarming and dangerous. 


Inasmuch as Mr. Sayler, who has conducted the 
department, The Play of the Week, since its incep- 
tion last fall, has been professionally connected with 
the production and publication of “Maya,” he dele- 
gated his review of the play to Mr. Brown, Before 
it could be published, “Maya” was denied the stage. 
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A Scholar and a Man 
LETTERS OF WILLIAM ROSCOE 

THAYER. Edited by CHaARLEs DowNeER 

Hazen. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1927. 

$5. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR W. PAGE 
ROFESSOR HAZEN begins this collection 
of letters in this wise: 
“William Roscoe Thayer, the author of 
this book...” 

That is a great opening sentence for a book of 
letters, especially as the editor lives up to the promise 
given in this sentence. ‘The volume is almost en- 
tirely made up of Thayer’s letters, the connecting 
tissue being small in amount, but well chosen and 
adequate. When Professor Hazen’s letters come to 
be published, may some other editor deal equally 
generously with him! 

After the last letter in the volume comes this 
paragraph: 

Such are the letters of William Roscoe Thayer. They 
present, in its essential features, the biography of a man. 
What he aspired to be, what he attempted to do, and what 
he did, what he thought of men and events, what books and 
pictures, and music, and friends meant to him are revealed 
as in a mirror with great fidelity and simplicity. No affec- 
tation, no pose, no pretensions nor mannerisms stand be- 
tween him and the reader, tending to impede the light, to 
distort or disturb the picture. Instead, sincerity, natural- 
ness shine forth from every page he wrote. 


Mr. Thayer set for his life’s task the writing of 
one great biography. His modesty prevented his 
use of that adjective, but none the less that was his 
proper ambition. And he succeeded in that task. 
His preparatory volume, “The Dawn of Italian 
Independence” (published in 1893), and “The Life 
and Times of Cavour” (published in 1911), marked 
the successful achievement of the task he had as- 
signed to himself when a boy and on which he 
began serious work in 1889. 

But in the “Cavour” he did more than present 
the world with a biography of that great statesman. 
He presented to American historians a forceful 
argument for recording the lives of interesting men 
in an interesting manner. And in the example he 
gave in proof of his theory he forever confuted 
those recorders of irrelevant detail who held firmly 
to the doctrine that interest and accuracy could not 
abide within the covers of a single book. 

In it and in his “John Hay,” he gave a great 
impetus to the improvement in the writing of biog- 
raphy in America which has been so notable in the 
past fifteen years. He became the leader in a new 
school of biographers. Both of these books set new 
standards of success in compelling public attention. 
They were both as successful with the public as with 
the scholars. Few people contribute as much as a 
great book and a great idea to the world. 

Thayer described his theory of biography in one 
of his letters to Theodore Roosevelt. He wrote: 


Dear Theodore: 

I did not hear till last night, from an Overseer who was 
dining here, of the very kind allusion you made to my 
“Life of Cavour” at the Overseers’ Meeting a week ago. 

I am doubly glad that you spoke up—first, because it is 


a satisfaction to have one’s work commended in that pres- - 


ence, and, next, because, coming from you, the remarks 


cannot fail to be discussed. There is also a third reason, 
namely, that I am glad that you agree with me that history 
should be vivid, and vital, and significant. On this last 
point, judging from your own work, I had little doubt, but 
of course I didn’t know how my concrete specimen would 
strike you. 

The historian in America to-day, who hag any noble con- 
ception of his calling, is the least understood of artists: for 
the standard set by the history departments of our colleges 
is the Ph.D, thesis. Unless you write in that fashion, you 
can’t be a historian. It is as if the stone-cutters at the 
quarry should vote that no architects were needed for plan- 
ning a building, or the paint-grinders should vote the Titians 
and Rembrandts out of existence. 

In France, and (largely) in England, too, this absurd 
notion about historians has passed out: but it clings on 
here, with other Teutonic barnacles. Now you are dynamic, 
and so it occurs to me to suggest to you to give this subject 
proper treatment in one of your articles. I fully expect to 
see the day—if I live ten or fifteen years longer—when 
even in our colleges history will take its proper place. From 
the beginning of time there has been irreconcilable warfare 
between pedants—treadmill men—and those to whom life 
is, under whatever aspect, real. 

I have no personal grievance. Far from it. The 
“Cavour” has gone into a second edition in less than two 
months—a success which, judging from what the publishers 
say, has not been matched here by any historical book of 
like cost about a foreign celebrity—not even by Prescott or 
Motley. But what gives the author solid satisfaction is the 
unexpected and almost unstinted praise of experts like Lodge 
and John T. Morse, and of keen, sound readers of many 
tastes and environments—from Governor Long and Dr. 
Crothers here, to lawyers and thinkers in far removed places. 
London, too, absorbed the first consignment in a fortnight 
and cabled for more. 

All this I take to mean that there are thousands of red- 
blooded people who will read history if they find in it 
what they look for in any live account of men and women 
who, in their day, were very much alive. 

I am watching our political situation with keen interest. 
I can’t help feeling that if you would lead a frank, low 
tariff campaign, you would sweep the country. 

Ever very truly yours, 
Wo. R. THAYER. 


P. S.—It is hardly necessary for me to add, in regard 
to the Ph.D.s standard, that I believe as earnestly as any 
of them in the need of thorough research; only, I make 
the collection of material the beginning and not the end of 
the historian’s task. You don’t find Morley or Bryce or 
John Morse parading their bibliographies! — : 

Merry Christmas! 


“The Letters of William Roscoe Thayer” is a 
book to get and read, for it will introduce the reader 
to a scholar of humanity, wit, and wisdom, and a 
man of courage and character. Such people are 
not so frequently met with that the easy opportunity 
of getting into intimate touch with one of them 
ought to be lighly passed by. 





The Road to Rome 


TIME AND WESTERN MAN. By WynDHAM 
Lewis. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1928. $5. 


Reviewed by Ernest SUTHERLAND Bares 


AD one been seeking a philosopher on the 
misty shores of England in 1914, the last 
place he would have looked would have 

been between the covers of Blast, that wild-haired 
manifesto of “vorticism” edited by Wyndham 
Lewis, with the assistance of Ezra Pound and others. 
Hardly more likely would one have been, in 1918, 
to search the pages of “Tarr,” that brilliant and 
brutal satiric novel of Paris art life written by Lewis 
three years before. In these early creations there 
was evident an exacerbated genius, burstingly alive, 
with an enormous verbal gusto and a passionate in- 
dignation over something—though just what, the 
author neglected to make clear. After the war Mr. 
Lewis retired into solitude for five years to meditate, 
and then emerged, a chastened man, as he believes. 
He has now foresworn the companionship of Pound, 
Joyce & Co., and pursues these “revolutionary sim- 
pletons” with all the ardor of a neophyte. He has 
been converted to the faith of Reason, Intelligence, 
and Logic, to Philosophy and Classicism. His tem- 
peramental irascibility discovers its cause to be the 
romanticism and emotional subjectivity of the pres- 
ent age, centered in a debased worship of Time. 
The clarifying process of these five years has, 
however, been altogether in the realm of opinion, 
not in that of personality. Mr. Lewis is still the 
same Mr. Lewis. This is seen not merely in the 
retention of the old favorite phrases such as “‘snob- 
bery” and “High-Bohemia,” but in his whole man- 
ner, bitter, truculent, denunciatory. He is a slave 
of the very romantic restlessness which he attacks; 
the repetitious, vorticist movement of his style cir- 
cles around and around its subject like a beast of 
prey; he conceives of philosophy as a battle-field. 


There is more of classical ease and repose—more of 
the timeless—in one page of the time-philosophers 
Whitehead, Alexander, and Croce than in all of 
Mr. Lewis’s agitated defence of timelessness. |}; 
would be a great mistake, nevertheless, to leap ty 
the conclusion that Mr. Lewis is therefore no phi. 
losopher at all. ‘There have been irate philosopher, 
ere now; Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, for exam. 
ple. It is merely peculiarly unfortunate that Mr, 
Lewis’s temperament and his philosophy should 
remain at war, for readers who would naturally re. 
spond to the one will be disgusted with the other— 
and thus the work of a really fine intellect receives 
far less than its deserts, 
ses SF 

Karl Marx long ago pointed out that industry, 
unlike agriculture, is by its very nature committed 
to change and revolution, shifting great crowds of 
men from one type of work to another as new 
developments occur. (Think, for example, of the 
rise of Detroit and the automobile. ) Furthermore, 
with industry Time acquires a new value. The 
farmer must be content to wait upon the seasons, 
the hunter must lie in ambush, the fisherman knows 
long hours of quietude; like science and philosophy 
these occupations call for patience; in all of them he 
often travels farthest who moves the slowest. Not 
so in industry. Here the profits are strictly in pro- 
portion to the speed. Minutes “mean” millions, 
Hence in an industrial age human psychology will 
inevitably take on a temporal cast. And we have 
the glorification of speed as against leisure, of action 
as against thought; we have the dogma of swift 
progress; we have the life of the moment, packed 
with sensations, full of disproportionate enthusi- 
asms, vulgar advertising, and unchecked propaganda. 
And, since man is an animal not made to sprint in- 
cessantly, we have wide-spread neuroticism, with its 
concomitants, sex perversion, revival of superstition 
(under the genteel name of “mysticism”? ), reversion 
to the primitive, national hatreds, and a general 
breakdown of the intelligence. All of these char- 
acteristics of the present Western World are so 
obvious that had Mr. Lewis done no more than 
point them out as many another has done before him 
he would not be worthy of particular attention, 
What gives significance to Mr, Lewis’s “Time and 
Western Man”’ is that he demonstrates that the same 
mental bias arising from a time-philosophy vitiates 
the work of even the leaders of contemporary criti- 
cal thought. The man-in-the-street and the philoso- 
pher have joined hands with the industrialist in the 
mad race toward destruction. 

se SF 

Mr. Lewis, unwisely I think, begins with a rather 
loose and popular account of the influence of the 
Zeitgeist on certain figures in contemporary litera- 
ture, notably Ezra Pound, Gertrude Stein, and 
James Joyce. Pound he dismisses as a pseudo-revo- 
lutionist, without originality but with a flair for 
imitation, who has become a professional claqueur 
for whatever is “the latest thing” in art. In Ger- 
trude Stein’s “Gargantuan mental stutter” he finds 
an artificial return to childhood, accompanied by an 
attempt to use language as an expression of pure 
time. In “the glut of matter” which is Joyce's 
“Ulysses” Mr. Lewis sees “the fluid material gush- 
ing of undisciplined life,” a hog-wash of unselected 
things instinctively accumulated, Poldy Bloom an 
incarnation of the Flux which sweeps over and ob- 
literates Stephen Dedalus the impotent poet of a past 
day. All this is excellent, but is intermingled with 
an incredibly inept comparison of Gertrude Stein 
with Anita Loos, and with transparently para- 
doxical assertions of Joyce’s “geniality” and “elabo- 
rate decency.” 

Not until Mr. Lewis reaches the philosophers, 
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curiously enough, is he really convincing. But three- 
fourths of his book is given up to them, and here 
he does some hard and productive thinking. Neg- 
lecting minor differences and the conventional dis- 
tinctions between “realism” and “idealism,” he 
traces subtly and dexterously most startling lines of 
affiliation between philosophers of supposedly diver- 
gent schools. The overwhelming influence of Berg- 
son he finds, not only where every one finds it in 
the work of William James, but equally in the 
work of Croce and Gentile, Spengler, Alexander, 
Whitehead, and Bertrand Russell. Bergson was the 
first overtly to change Time from an abstract re- 
lation into a substance, and in this, the fundamental 
consideration, the rest have followed him. The 
World-as-History of Croce, Gentile, and Spengler, 
just as much as the most arrant pragmatism, makes 
truth a changing thing, a function of the moment. 
The Einsteinian Flux, Mr, Lewis insists, is the 
Bergsonian Flux in only a slightly new aspect; 
Alexander’s “Space-Time” is merely a flattering 
phrase for “Time,” tout court; “Emergent Evolu- 
tion” is our old friend “Creative Evolution” rebap- 
tized. Mr. Lewis appropriately makes merry over 
the baby-philosophy of Watson and the drill-ser- 
geant methods of the great Testers, Yerkes and 
Yokum. In all of these contemporary philosophies 
he points out the attack, explicit or implicit, upon 
Mind and Consciousness. Whitehead’s “organic 
philosophy,” Mr. Lewis asserts, gives us a universe 
which is no less mechanical for being alive; and 
a living machine the size of the universe is the 
most horrible monster yet imagined. ‘These disciples 
of Bergson have inherited the complacency of their 
master, but neither they nor he have any right to 
it Behind Bergson stands his ancestor Schopen- 
hauer, whose “‘Will” was the original source of its 
close analogue, the “Elan Vital.” “Schopenhauer,” 
writes Mr, Lewis, “was completely sincere, hence 
his ‘pessimism’: Bergson was not sincere, hence his 
optimism.” 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Lewis is more redoubtable 
as a philosophical polemicist than as a constructive 
philosopher. ‘The present book is avowedly merely 
destructive, but the hints which he gives of his own 
position are not reassuring. ‘That position may be 
briefly indicated as a half-hearted Bradleyan ideal- 
ism with a large admixture of Lotze. Such a com- 
bination cannot possibly remain stable. Mr. Lewis, 
although he tries to eliminate the problem from 
these pages, is much concerned with the need of a 
personal God. He will find no satisfaction for that 
desire in absolute idealism. His natural goal lies 
in quite another direction, as he already partly real- 
izes. “The one work in contemporary philosophy 
which he wholeheartedly praises—and most de- 
servedly—is the Neo-Scholastic “God and Intelli- 
gence” by the Catholic priest Fulton J. Sheen. Mr. 
Lewis writes these significant words: “We should 
support the catholic church perhaps more than any 
other visible institution, but . . . outside we can 
actually assist that church more than we could within 
it? (italics mine). I give Mr. Lewis five years in 
which to transpose his propositions. The road to 
Rome is winding, but it certainly leads to Rome. 





“While the dignity and literary interest of West- 
minster Abbey have received one more enrichment 
by the reception of Thomas Hardy’s remains,” says 
John O’London, “it is curious to note how gradual 
and casual the assembling has been. Dean Stanley 
pointed out that of the three greatest names in En- 
gland’s roll of intellect, Shakespeare, Bacon, and 
Newton, only the last is inscribed on an Abbey tomb. 
Shakespeare has a monument, Bacon nothing. There 
are no monuments to Keats, Shelley, and Byron. 
Cowley is honored there, but not Waller; Beau- 
ment, but not Herrick; Denham and Drayton, but 
not Marlowe and Suckling. Méilton’s parodist, 
John Philips, was given a monument in the Abbey 
ata time when Milton’s own name was consid- 
ered as an impossible ‘pollution of its walls.’ 
Some absences became too glaring to be endured. 
Robert Burns was given a bust fifty years ago; Scott 
a bust only about twenty years ago; and Coleridge’s 
bust was unveiled by Mr. Lowell in 1885. On the 
other hand, Matthew Arnold is represented by a 
bust, though few visitors find it; here promptitude 
was matched by modernity, for you may study the 
cut of the great critic’s coat and the shape of his 
collar and necktie. In the same dark corner which 
has received Arnold’s bust Wordsworth is repre- 
sented by a feeble and moping statue; why is not 
our greatest poet since Milton honored in Poets’ 
Corner itself?” 


XUM 


Mr. Moon’s Notebook 


March 15: 


N odder mind than that of my acquaintance, 
George Hackney, I have rarely encountered. 
Turning over a miscellaneous assortment of 

papers in my desk the other day I came across sun- 
dry abortive scribblings of George’s. ‘There was 
the outline, for instance, of his novel, “Trinity,” 
a novel destined never to be written. I had forgot- 
ten its rather irreverent book divisions. Book One 
was entitled “Father”; Book Two: ‘Son’; Book 
Three: “Holy Ghost.” 
those father-and-son novels of rebellious youth, 
save that it would naturally possess a peculiar twist 
of George’s own, and a surprise climax which, even 
at this late date, I shall not reveal; for, wherever 
George is by this time, some day he may return to 
us and to that story. I doubt it enormously, but he 
may. However, I feel no compunction in setting 
down his opening paragraph to “The Glassy Sea,” 
which was to have been the first chapter of the first 
book of his novel. He may damn me for it when 
we next meet, if ever again we do; but he will 


A Memory of a Memory 


The tale was to be one of 


damn me gently; he will not really care; he will 
pass on to abundant quotation from poetry and 
parody, between imbibations, the recreation he loved 
best of a long afternoon,—and he possessed one of 
the most extraordinary memories for out-of-the- 
way verse that I have ever known in mortal man. 
George preferred above anything else to idle thus, 
where there was plenty to wet the throttle. But 
first, to this paragraph from his own slipshod holo- 
graph. (It seems to me such a pity that the man 
was never able to produce more than fragments, for 
his mind used positively to bristle with fictional 
ideas) : 

Church to him was a great drowsiness. For some in- 
scrutable reason many people spent Sunday morning all 
being drowsy together. At that early stage of his existence 
he did not know what it was to be bored; but he could feel 
the pall of boredom that stifled as with heavy velvet the 
minds of the congregation. Church was hard on your 
knees and it made you sleepy. There was a pervading nar- 
cotic smell of pew-cushions, feminine apparel, artificial 
flowers in hats, kid gloves, and prayer and hymn books. It 
was forbidden to do anything in church except sit still. It 
was rather pleasant for a short period of time just to sit 
still and to feel “good”; but this never requited for the 
longer period of time during which a thousand pleasing 
things suggested themselves, any one of which would have 
outraged the sanctity of that ruminative stillness. People 
knelt with their eyes shut, and there was a wide rippling 
murmur of responses. When they came to “We beseech thee 
to hear us, good Lord,” in the Litany, it sounded like the 
swish of foam on a beach. He liked the hymns best, and 
the Benedicite, Omnia Opera Domini—the latter because it 
had things like 

O ye Whales, and all that move in the waters, 
bless ye the Lord; praise him, and mag-nify him 
for e-e-ever. 


There the scribble breaks off. George would say, 
at that point, to himself, ““Gawd, how sickening!” 
and just let it go at that. He was never consecu- 
tive about anything. Indeed, he would probably 
drop a poised pencil quite suddenly to stare at you 
owlishly over the top of his eyeglasses and intone,— 
well, this perhaps, which used to be a great favorite 
of his: 

Chidden still murmurs 
Slapped and Rapped complain, 
Hurt, with a thousand tongues 
Whines out his pain. 


This is the learning 
Unto which we come: 


Properly Walloped is forever dumb. 


And if you happened rightly to attribute it to the 
embittered and saturnine T. W. H. Crosland, Hack- 
ney would give his short bark of a laugh and appear 
distinctly pleased. George was one of the queer 
ones of life who have somehow been too badly hurt 
by it ever to reveal to you just what it was that hurt 
them. A man of many talents, he never would 
really exercise them. He liked few people. On a 
small private income he traveled a good deal, though 
you could rarely find out where his travels had 
taken him or just what he had been doing. There 
was another verse of Crosland’s that I recall he used 
occasionally to quote in a hang-dog sort of way, 
looking at one slyly out of the corner of his eye: 


When all is done 

Fate worketh thee no ill, 
Leaving thee still 

Thy skill, 

Thy furious wise will, 


And thy heart of stone. 


I think he rather prided himself upon the pos- 
session of a “heart of stone,” which was infinitely 
far from the actual truth, of course. But the “fu- 
rious wise will” part of it was very like George. 

I have been trying to remember, however, the 
kind of thing that would go on when Hackney was 
really in form, over his favorite beverage, and fully 
launched upon quotation. 
to listen, 


All one had to do was 
and I remember a good many of his fa- 
vorites—at least, I remember scraps from them. He 
was extremely fond of old parodies. He was the 
only person I ever knew who could recite Charles 
Stuart Calverley’s “The Cock and the Bull” com- 
plete, or Sir Arthur T. Quiller-Couch’s “The New 
Ballad of Sir Patrick Spens.” With what gusto he 
would chant: 


And there ye have a little triangle 
As bonny as e’er was seen; 
The whilk i 


Nor yet is it scalene! 


not isosceles 


Arthur Clement Hilton’s “Octopus,” in imita- 
tion of Swinburne, was another favorite. But 
Charles Godfrey Leland’s “Topside Galow,” that 
extraordinary feat in Pidgin-English singsong 


o, over- 
I recall from it 


topped them all. 


Ole man talkee, “No can walk, 
By’mby lain come—velly dark, 
Hab got water, velly wide,” 
Maskee, my must go top-side, 


Top-side 


ralow ! 


“Man-man,” one girley talkee he, 


“What for you go top-side look-see?” 

And one tim more he plenty ely, 

But ’allo-tim walkee plenty high, 
lop-side galow! 

“Take care that poilum tlee, young man 

Take care that ice. He want man-man.’ 

T’hat coolie chin-chin he, “Good night!” 


He talkee my can go all light 


Top-side galow! 


James Kenneth Stephen and Henry S. Leigh, of 
course, he knew well,—but his preference among 
all parodies, I think, was for Horatio Smith’s trav- 
esty of Tennyson. It is called, “An Attempt to Re- 
member the Grandmother’s Apology.” I know that 
Hackney’s favorite verse was: 


“Marry you, Willie!” said I, and I thought my heart would 
break, 

“But a man cannot marry his grandmother, so there must 
be some mistake.” 

But he turned and clasped me in his arms and answered, 
“No, love, no, 


Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago!” 
Another verse, almost equally well-loved, fol- 


lowed quickly: 


Pattering over the boards, my Annie, an Annie like you, 
Pattering over the boards, and Charlie and Harry too, 
Pattering over the boards of our beautiful little cot, 
And I’m no exactly certain whether they died or not. 


But not entirely by parody was my friend George 
beguiled. He has been known to murmur, in an- 
other mood: 


Then came brave Glorie puffing by 
In silks that whistled, who but he! 
He scarce allowed me half an eye: 
But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 
And Hackney the last man in the world, you 
would have said, to care a rush for George Her- 
bert! Yet was he never averse, at least to judge 
from the poetry he chose to remember, to the mys- 
tical. There was that little-known poem by Lau- 
rence Housman, “Young Bloods,” for the last stanza 
of which, in particular, Hackney cherished a great 


’ 


fondness: 


Then saw I pacing at our side 

Three Strangers passing fair; 

And easy, easy went the stride 

Of feet that moved on air. 

Bright Bodies, how their raiment shone! 
Their heads were lost in light. 

“We shall be whipped for this!” said John, 
“Or each be made a Knight!” 


And I can recall on one occasion how surprised 
I was when his steel-blue eyes lighted with an un- 
usual excitement and he leaned forward on the 
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table saying in his most impressive tone—and star- 
ing the while as if he saw a vision— 


What phantom is this that appears 
Through the purple mists of the years, 
Itself but a mist like these? 
A woman of cloud and of fire; 
It is she; it is Helen of Tyre, 
The town in the midst of the seas. 


The younger critics may cavil as they will. That 
was one moment in my life in which lines of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s seemed to work a veri- 
table conjuration. 


Can we guess at any concealed sources of pain 
in Hackney’s life, from such quotations? He is gone, 
and gone with him an uncompiled anthology which 
would have contained many curiosities. One day, 
ten years ago, he was occupying his small room in 
a house on Christopher Street, rising late and sit- 
ting up till the small hours of the morning,—read- 
ing, reading, incessantly reading, save when he ven- 
tured forth with a crony or two,—drinking, drink- 
ing, incessantly drinking, I might say with quite as 
great truth,—for that was his failing. The next 
day he was gone, having scrupulously paid off his 
few debts. I do not believe he ever possessed a 
trunk. He had two large suitcases chiefly full of 
books and papers. He left no slightest clue to where 
the whim took him this time. But, recalling the 
lines of “TIronquill” that appealed to him: 


There is a clouded city, gone to rest 
Beyond the crest 
Where cordilleras mar the mystic west. 


I like to think of him sojourning somewhere amid 
remote natural magnificence and where 


there are lofty temples, rich and great, 
And at the gate, 
Carved in obsidian, the lions wait. 


Yet, for all I know, he may only have repaired 
to Jersey or to Westchester, dropping out of sight, 
according to habit, tired of all his acquaintances,— 
for he could hardly be said to have friends, 

Something was quite wrong with Hackney, and I 
never found out what it was. He was a man averse 
to confidences. I never knew anything of his pri- 
vate affairs. He was a voice of quotation. He re- 
mains merely a memory of a memory. There are 
such individuals. ‘They seem to imply so much more 
than they are. The queer part about it is, they often 
foster the illusion that they are of far more impor- 
tance. than the people of achievement. For they are 
veritably the children of wonder. 


(To be continued) 





Chinese Art 


CHINESE PAINTING. By Joun C. FEercuson. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1927. 
$12.50. 


Reviewed by LANGDON WaRNER 
Harvard University 


HIS book will be received with mixed emo- 
tions in America. Students of the subject 
will find the first adequate presentation of 

the Chinese point of view, while those more casu- 
ally interested will be delighted at illustrations of 
pictures which have never been available before. 
Artists will con it and realize that a people, remote 
in space and time were, after all, closest kin. Not 
only grave young persons who take the study of art 
so seriously, but intelligent amateurs, avid collectors, 
and not a few men in the street are asking for the 
book on Chinese painting. ‘This book of Dr. Fer- 
guson, of course, is not the book, for that will never 
be written. But it is packed with lean meat on the 
history of Chinese art, prepared and tinned for for- 
eign consumption, but obviously the product of 
China itself. And that, after all, is the great value 
that “Chinese Painting” possesses over the other 
books written in English on the subject. Here, for 
the first time, we have a compendium of Chinese 
lore implicitly believed in by Chinese scholars. We 
can take it or leave it, agree or disagree, accept de- 
tails and reject whole chapters, but we cannot deny 
that the greatest adepts in the subject in the world 
have produced this body of critical material and it 
must be treated with respect by foreigners. 

Binyon has written more charming essays, Waley 
has been ingenious and very scholarly; Giles, Hirth, 
Fischer, Grosse, and Kummel have lent spice to the 


subject by their quarrels; but nowhere in English 
(or Chinese for the matter of that) can one find 
quite such a torrent of tradition poured out. 

As often as not one is irritated by the hoary 
respectability of it all and tempted to say, “What of 
it? I propose to make my own choice.” That is 
fair enough in all conscience, but it is also fair to 
notice that Dr. Ferguson treads on, regardless of 
such defections. Where he deals in nebulous dis- 
tinctions that do not distinguish or in esthetic judg- 
ments that do not convince, you will find that it is 
generally the fault of his subject. The ancients 
have said thus and so and it is his duty to bring 
forward whatever may prove to be useful evidence. 
Sometimes it does not appeal to the Western mind— 
so much the worse for the Western mind. His is 
not a hymn of praise for Chinese painting, but the 
first history of it in English which even begins to 
present the evidence. 

es SF 

Of course, the omissions are quite as Chinese as 
the inclusions. ‘The enormous stream of Buddhist 
painting, which swept along from the sixth to the 
sixteenth century, is alluded to in passing, but not 
once illustrated unless the Wu Tao Tze be counted. 
It has been western opinion that the walls of the 
cave chapels of innermost China are decorated with 
some of the world’s masterpieces, Chinese opinion 
ignores them. Sung and Ming frescoes that have 
come to Europe and America in the last three years 
are surely too splendid to be entirely neglected, but 
Dr, Ferguson is silent on the subject. He gives us 
the point of view which is “as near that of the 
native-born student as is possible to a foreigner.” 
But I am not moved when he tells us that “Chinese 
writings and paintings must be considered in a class 
by themselves, surrounded by the literature and 
civilization of their own country, in order that their 
artistic appeal may have free course.” It is a truism 
that the best Chinese paintings surmount such bar- 
tiers and appeal immediately to any person who is 
sensitive to line and to color. If we could enjoy 
only after acquiring the Chinese spoken and written 
language, steeping ourselves in a foreign tradition, 
and learning to eat with chopsticks—there would be 
room for grave doubt whether the Chinese were 
indeed great artists. Naturally a background of 
Chinese culture enables the expert to take more 
pleasure in the less important works of art and to 
see further through the millstone of esoteric and 
mannered productions than is possible for the mere 
amateur, whose enjoyment is limited to masterpieces. 


+ fF 

Of course, there will be bitter criticism of Dr. 
Ferguson for omitting to mention a large body of 
the finest Chinese paintings which are available to 
us westerners, namely, those in Boston. His fault 
is the graver because he includes so many paintings 
in New York which have not, on the whole, worn 
any better or been subjected to quite so searching a 
test by the scholars of the last quarter of a century. 
But this omission can almost be forgiven in our 
gratitude for the new facts which the author gives 
concerning the K’u Kai Chi in the British Museum 
and his re-attribution of a painting described by 
Chavannes and Pettrucci. Best of all, because of 
what he tells us of some of the paintings in the 
palace collection to which he has had more frequent 
access than any other foreigner. 

The paragraphs on the distinction between the 
North and South schools of painting differ most 
interestingly from the loose talk on the subject 
which we are accustomed to hear, and his list of 
painters who must be included in both (or neither) 
category will cause some reconstruction of our pre- 
conceived ideas. Full as the book is, one gets the 
feeling that it might be fuller still, and that Dr. 
Ferguson might have branched off on a thousand 
interesting by-paths. What, for instance, of the 
ancient pigments? Since the death of his friend, 
Dr. King Pao Kung, there is danger that the tradi- 
tion may die out. 

ee 

In form the book is a credit to the University of 
Chicago Press. The illustrations from dim originals 
are adequate and the page and type delightful. An 
index, beside the list of Chinese names, would have 
been welcome; so too would have been a discussion 
of Chinese artists’ and collectors’ seals. The chap- 
ter called “Sources of Information” is so admirable 
that one wishes it had been double the length, as it 
could have been, and that the learned author had 
appended a real bibliography with his illuminating 
comments after each item. 


———— 


Making of British Character 


(Continued from page 697) 
Here the author is at his worst because he does not 
realize how fully the inheritance of mental char. 
acteristics has been demonstrated. ‘To him “‘a race 
is a physical classification and a nation a spiritual 
fact.” He is not yet quite convinced that occupa. 
tions, migrations, social usages, and various other 
conditions sort people out according to their mental 
traits, and that this sorting, even though very imper- 
fect, tends to produce a definite mental slant which 
is hereditary and which for generation after genera- 
tion may differentiate the people of one place or 
group from those of another. Nevertheless, even at 
his worst Dr, Barker is always worth listening to 
because he writes so clearly and fairly. 

In discussing physical environment Dr. Barker’s 
main thesis is one which geographers are at last com- 
ing to recognize, The environment does not say to 
man you must do this or that. It merely says “Here 
are the possibilities. Choose which you will. Or 
choose one now and another later.” He might per- 
haps do well to go somewhat farther in pointing out 
that the environment /imits the possibilities—only a 
few may prove profitable in any one country, and 
only one perhaps at a given stage of human progress, 
In England grass as food for sheep, wheat as food 
for man, the sea as a highway for commerce, and 
coal and iron as commodities for industry and trade, 
represent the four main geographical possibilities 
that have thus far been used. But does the future, 
he asks, still hold in store some unrealized resource 
which will carry England on when coal and iron 
fail? That is the sort of question which Dr. Barker 
repeatedly sets before us. 

Far be it from the reviewer to quarrel with the 
geographical part of the book, for even if the author 
is skeptical of our theories as to historical changes of 
climate, he wholeheartedly accepts our complimen- 
tary conclusion that “if health and energy may be 
taken as the criteria of goodness, we (the British) 
have perhaps the best climate in the world.” But 
does Dr. Barker reject the one conclusion and accept 
the other because one is false and the other true? 
Or is it because one cuts across his traditional line 
of thought and the other merges with it? We ask 
this question not as impugning the author’s judgment, 
for we ourselves agree that the conclusion which he 
accepts is the one for which we have presented far 
the stronger evidence. We ask it to illustrate the 
nature of his book and his sterling sincerity. 

s&s & SF 

But we are spending our time on that which pre- 
cedes the author’s main work. It is the spiritual 
factors which interest him most. With ever deep- 
ening enthusiasm he passes from the nature, growth, 
and significance of a national spirit to politics, law, 
government, religion, language, literature, and edu- 
cation as factors in past development and as signs of 
the future. Again and again he harks back to the 
idea that “man’s choice determines his environment 
more than the environment determines his choice.” 
Toward the end of the book he expresses it in quite 
another way when he says that “Kipling’s pictures of 
the men who have made the British Empire have 
helped to make the men who have made the British 
Empire.” Elsewhere he says that England’s educa- 
tional idea is still that of Dr. Arnold, and in Dr. 
Arnold’s order, first religious and moral principle, 
second gentlemanly conduct, and third intellectual 
ability. He glories in the fact that religious instruc- 
tion is still a part of the regular curriculum in the 
English public schools—not Public with a capital, 
but our common kind with a little letter. More 
significant even than this as an evidence of Dr. 
Barker’s interpretation of how British character has 
been formed is this passage at the beginning of his 
discussion of the political factor: 

The language, the beliefs, and the laws of a nation de- 
termine, or at any rate influence, the nation from which 
they proceed. Men project the ideas of their minds into an 
outer world in which, escaping like fugitive birds from 
their creators, they acquire their own habitation, and from 
which they return to control or limit their originators. This 
is the universal experience of all creative minds—to orig- 
inate an idea; to seek to realize it externally; and to find, 
as soon as it is realized, that it has escaped and is lost to its 
originator. . . . It is the tragedy of action, that men lose 
control over what they create; but it may also be the power 


and the triumph of action that the thing created transcends 
the ideas and intention of the creator. 


Such a book, even though poorly printed and 
shockingly bound, is sure to live, for it will mold 
the thoughts of those who mold the thoughts of 
nations. 
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The Birth of God 


HE scene is the interior of a stony cave 
which opens toward the back of the stage. I 
am no student of paleolithic life, but I imag- 

ine we might put the date of the episode somewhere 
about 50,000 B.C, 

The characters are Primitive Man and just about 
equally Primitive Woman. There are also two 
primitive children: age and sex not specified. For 
the benefit of producers I always try to keep things 
as simple as possible. Almost any athletic commuter 
or member of a suburban woman’s club will be able 
to play these strong protozoic réles with but little 
rehearsal. For the purposes of the fable I have 
endowed the characters with a modest English vo- 
cabulary, but you must not imagine that I underrate 
their intelligence. 

I think I should add that the piece is not intended 
to be blasphemous; only a humble excursion into 
anthropology. And that it is not to be performed 
except by arrangement with the author. 

A storm 1s raging outside the cave: wind, rain, 
thunder, lightning, the crash of breaking and fall- 
At one side of the cave, on a heap 
of dry leaves and boughs, the two children are sleep- 
ing under some furs. The amateur producer can 
represent these furs by one of those large coonskin 
coats, such as can be borrowed from almost any 
family that has a boy at New Haven. This will 
give excellently that pal@olithic effect. 

Primitive Woman is crouching terrified inside 
the cave. At each crescendo of the storm she cow- 
ers fearfully, goes to look protectively at her young, 
then gazes anxiously outward. After a specially 
loud crash she falls flat in abject fright. 

Enter Primitive Man, a tough hairy bird kilted 
in skins, sheltering himself as best he can from the 
gale. He is wet and haggard. She seizes him, runs 
her hands over him to see if he is safe, clings to 
him. He looks off at the storm fearfully. 


ing branches. 





WOMAN—Frightened, frightened. 
strong! Not broken anywhere! 
were gone, 

MAN (frightened too, but a little encouraged 
by her greater weakness)—I thought so too. 
Awful. ‘The small ones? 

WOMAN—tThey sleep. (Lightning and thun- 
der) Sky noise frightens me. Can’t you stop 
it! 

MAN (raises hands in despair) 
knocks down big trees. 

(More lightning and thunder ) 

WOMAN (shudders )— What brightness. 

MAN—The Big Noise is angry. (Jhey cower. 
Then, gradually plucking up his courage) ‘Vhat 
brightness is terrible. But there is something 
in it that pleases me. 

WOMAN-‘Say that here. Don’t say it out there. 

MAN—Sky has filled up the river. It spreads 
everywhere, 

WOMAN—Could you find nothing for—: 
ture of eating) 

MAN—No. Ali living things were hid for fear— 
save one other. 

WOMAN (makes a gesture of despair—you must 
remember that they are really very badly fright- 
ened; and then asks) One other? 

MAN-~I hunted with the Dark Woman. 

WOMAN—With her? Why? 

MAN—I met her by chance. 

WOMAN-—he has no cave of her own. 
good. 

MAN—tThe Big Noise broke a tree. It fell on her. 
She is quiet. 

WOMAN—We could eat her. 

MAN—I thought of that. She had good white 
meat, 

WOMAN—More white than that? (Shows her 
own skin where it is untanned beneath her fur 
garment. But he pays no heed.) 

MAN—She looked sad, bent by the tree. It made 
me unhappy, I came away. I think it is not 
good to eat friends, 

WOMAN—We are cold, hungry, we— 

(Terrific lightning and thunder, and the crash of a 

tree falling outside. Both prostrate themselves.) 


Are you still 
1 thought you 


Noise overhead, 


( Ges- 





It is not 





MAN—lIf things go on like this, we’re done for. 
Sky has lost his temper. 

WOMAN—O)h, brightness came down like that. 
(Makes zigzag gesture) 

MAN—Look, look! Sky has killed the tree. 
(Points off, where the rain has ceased) Sky has 
stopped pouring water. But the tree, what’s hap- 
pened? 

WOMAN—It makes a mist. 

MAN—tThe Big Noise has grown a flower in it. 

See, it climbs. 

WOMAN—It means to kill. 

MAN—I must see it. 

WOMAN—Don’t go— 

MAN—I must. (Dashes off, returns in an instant 
holding a smouldering bit of dead wood. They 
look at it in amazement) 

WOMAN—It is red on the end. (Touches it, 
utters a cry of pain) It bit me! I’m afraid! 

MAN—It is a piece of that brightness that came 
from Sky. It’s warm. (Blows on it) 

WOMAN—It’s alive! Look out! 

MAN—I don’t understand, but it makes me think— 

(Puts it down carefully on stone slab, broods over it) 

WOMAN—Perhaps it needs food, like us— 

(Man tentatively puts a dead leaf to it, which bursts 

into flame) 

MAN—Look! It is like the great heat in the sky. 

WOMAN—(apprehensively) Be careful. Per- 
haps it is an enemy. It killed the tree. 

MAN—It killed the Dark Woman. 

WOMAN —It has great power. 

MAN—lIt seems tame. (But feeding it dry leaves 
and tuigs he gets his fingers scorched and draws 
back in alarm) 

WOMAN—(looking off, where the storm has 
ceased) Sky has forgotten his rage. 

MAN—lIt was this that saved us. It is part of the 
Sky Danger. 

WOMAN—There are too many dangers. I only 
want food and sleep—and kindness. (She 
clings to him, vaguely frightened) Danger is 
cruel to us. 

MAN—We were kind to Little Danger, we brought 
him in and fed him. (Slowly, thinking this 
out) Perhaps he told Big Danger— 

WOMAN—Big Danger was pleased— 

MAN—Anéd told Sky, and Sky found his temper! 

WOMAN--But if Little Danger spreads he will 
bite us all— 

MAN—I have an idea. (Gets an earthenware 
bowl, carefully puts in it the smouldering wood 
and twigs) We'll put him in a place of honor. 

WOMAN—Here, where he won’t bite the small 
ones— 

(Indicates large stone with a flat top at side of the 

cave ) 

MAN—Good! Now if we are polite to him per- 
haps he will tell his Father in Sky. 

(Puts bowl on the stone) 

See, he’s sending messages already (points to ascend- 
ing smoke ) 

WOMAN—I'm frightened. It will be so differ- 
ent. Will he always be there, watching us? 
MAN—We must be careful. Speak to him in a 

very special way. 

WOMAN—Give him dry leaves, they make him 
shine, 

(They do so, and the little fire burns in the bow!) 

MAN—lIt’s queer—I’ll have to think about this— 
I have a feeling it would be good luck to give 
him something we like very much, 

(Lhey look at each other in perplexity. Then the 
Woman goes to one side of the cave and fetches a 
half-gnawed bone) 

WOMAN-—I was saving this for you— 

MAN (examines the bone, reluctant to surrender 
it) Isn’t there anything else? ——-Oh, very well. 
(Puts bone respectfully in the bowl) 

WOMAN—I don’t know how to say it, but I feel 
different already. 

MAN—So do Il. (Almost without knowing what 
they are doing, they find themselves making a 
tentative, shy, awkward bow toward the stone 
and the bowl) We'll make up words for him 
that will please him. 

(The children wake) 

1ST CHILD—I’m hungry. 

WOMAN--There, the storm’s over, Daddy’ll be 
able to find food for us now. 

2ND CHILD—(seeing the smoking bowl) What’s 
that? 

1ST CHILD—Look, something new! 
rush across) 


2ND CHILD—I want it! 





(They 


iST CHILD—It’s for me— 

MAN—Stop! Don’t go near it. 

WOMAN—Children, you mustn’t touch it, it’s 

magic. 

MAN—The most wonderful thing has happened. 

1ST CHILD—What’s magic? 

2ND CHILD—Where’d you get it? 

MAN—It came from Sky. The Big 
it to save us. 

WOMAN—Iet brought good luck. 
Dark Woman. 

MAN—It ended the storm. 

WOMAN—It knows everything. If you’re good, 
it'll take care of you. 

MAN—If you do anything wrong, it'll be angry. 

1ST CHILD—Daddy, how could we do anything 
wrong? 

2ND CHILD—There isn’t anything wrong to do. 

WOMAN —FEven the stone is magic. Don’t touch 
it, 

iST CHILD—But that’s just the old rock we used 
to crack nuts on— 

MAN (horrified) Ssssh! 
go near it. 


Noise sent 


It killed the 


Do like this when you 


(He crouches before the stone, and the others imitate 
him) 
2ND CHILD (delighted ) 
WOMAN-—Say something so it won’t be angry. 
MAN—(uttering what the anthropologist will rec- 
ognize as humanity’s first and sincerest prayer) 
Little Danger . . . . be kind tous... . kill 
all our enemies . . . and don’t send the Big 
Noise to frighten us . . . . give us enough to 
eat... . tell your Father in Sky we need all 
the help we can get. 
(Black stage. 
off the whole cave scene. The lights come on again 
immediately, this curtain is painted to represent a 
gymall cross-section of a church interior, with stained 
glass windows above and small sections of three pews 
seen end-on. A lady and two children enter from 
the Left and take these three seats, behind one an- 
The lady kneels devoutly, meanwhile the 


It’s a new game! 


A curtain descends in front, shutting 


ther. 

children behind her giggle and scuffle together, She 

turns to reprove them.) 

WOMAN (in a strong whisper) I’m ashamed of 
you both. Don’t you know how to behave in 
Church? Church is different from other places. 

iST CHILD—Mother, he 
right— 

2ND CHILD—Well, tell her what you did— 

WOMAN—God can see what you’re doing. 

1ST’ CHILD—I hope he saw him stick a pin in 
me— 

WOMAN—He knows everything, and if you’re 
good he’ll—Sssssshh, here’s the minister. 

(Primitive Man enters Right. He has had time to 

slip on a surplice over his pale@olithic garb and make 


He reads 


stuck a pin in me, 


the necessary improvements in his tenue. 

with the proper solemnity ) 

MAN—O God the Father, of heaven: have mercy 
upon us miserable sinners. 

(The others repeat it, mumbling, after him) 
O God the Son, Redeemer of the world: have 
mercy upon us miserable sinners. 

(The others repeat it) 
O God the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son: have mercy upon us miser- 
able sinners. 

(They repeat it) 

From lightning and tempest; from plague, pesti- 
lence and famine; from battle and murder, and 
from sudden death, 

ALL—Good Lord, deliver us. 

MAN-——O God, Heavenly Father, whose gift it is, 
that the rain doth fall, the earth is fruitful, 
beasts increase, and fishes do multiply; Behold, 
we beseech thee, the afflictions of thy people; 
and grant that the scarcity and dearth, which 
we do now most justly suffer for our iniquity, 
may through thy goodness be mercifully turned 
into cheapness and plenty; for the love of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

ALL—Amen. 


MAN—Fulfil now, O Lord, the desires and peti- 
tions of thy servants, as may be most expedient 
for them; granting us in this world knowledge 
of thy truth, and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting. . . 

(As he intones these words, the Curtain slowly falls ) 

CHRISTOPHER Mor.LeEyY 
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Presidential 
Years 


From the Singing Whigs 


to the Black Republicans, 


we have here the whole 
exciting story of the birth 
and political growth of 
the United States, set 
against a background of 
fife and drum, high hats, 
torches and constant pa- 


rading. 


‘Mr. Minnigerode has the 
talent for catching the es- 


hse a iil Ls tet es lsc rd Ld daha A 


sence of a dead age in a 

few graceful sentences.”— 

N.Y. Herald Tribune. 
Illustrated $3.50 


The 
Stranger 


at the 
Feast 


By GeorcGe AGNEW 


CHAMBERLAIN 


The story of a “beloved 


quartet” consisting of a 
mother, two husbands and 
a child who live together 
in perfect understanding. 
But puritanical parents 


arrive and spoil the har- 
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unusual 
$2.00 


mony of this 
group. 
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Birds 
Around 
the 
Light 


By Jacop PALUDAN 


Tw) 


The story of a small town 
on the Danish coast, its 
tragic effort to build a 
great harbor and the love 
and hopes of the people 
living there. $2.00 
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The Family 
in the 
Making 


By Mary Burt MESssER 


Dui litt, uit butik Lie: 


ox Mad 


The evolution of the fam- 
ily as a human institution 
from its earliest forms, an 
institution hitherto neg- 
lected because of the his- 
toric obscurity of its domi- 
nant figure, woman. $3.50 
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Books of Special Interest 


A Review of 1927 
MIRRORS OF 
Revue of 


and Events of 


THE YEAR. 


Outstanding 


A National 
Figures, ‘Trends 
New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Con.pany. 1928 


1927-8. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR RUHL 
T°? the purely personal and doubtless 
misanthropic taste of your correspon- 
“Mirrors of the Year” belongs to that 
class of things with which the contemporary 
world is crowded—unnecessary things for 
which salesmanship creates a need or a toler- 
ance. Who, in an earth afflicted as is ours 
with print, with fifty-two Sunday news- 
papers (let alone the more frivolous mag- 
azines) returned to their original pulp with 
most of their millions of fluently-written 
words unread, wants to buy at the end of 
the year, even more, read, several hundred 
pages of journalistic summary of things 
and events of which any newspaper reader 
—if people really read their newspapers 
ought to know enough already? Who? 
Plenty of people, doubtless, or the publishers 


dent, 





would not now be offering their second 
series. And if we are—as we are—going 


to have seasonal styles in motor-cars, ninety- 
seven varieties of vacuum-cleaners, and all 
the other gimcracks of an industrial civili- 
zation trying to get rid of the fruits of its 
surplus energies, why not “Mirrors?” 
These croaks emitted, let us hasten 
to say that the various reviews—and “re- 
vues”—herein gathered, are all 


capable and 


duly 


written by 

hands, and by 

Americans living abroad, or on remote cat- 
g£ 


experienced 


tle ranches, or by those who insist on hav- 
ing even their literary chitchat 
predigested, they read with interest 
and some profit. 

Commander Byrd writes about doings in 
the air, and Mrs. Wharton about the “great 
American novel”; there is 


news and 
may be 


retrospective com- 
ment from various sources on books, plays, 
movies, inventions, politics, jokes, sports, and 
clothes. Mr. Louis Bromfield criticizes 
criticism and comes to the conclusion that 
there isn’t any. ‘We have passions, intol- 
erence, wise-cracks, exhibitionism, criticism 
without background or standards, but very 
little cool and considered judgment, written 
with humor, detachment, sympathy, pene- 
tration, and authority. He disapproves of 
organizations which advertise that they “will 
solve your reading problem” and finds “two 
obvious abuses involved: (1) the employ- 
ment of dignified critics in a commercial 
enterprise, (2) the employment of creative 
authors to pass judgment on the writing of 
other authors.” From the Fashion Editor 
of Vogue we Yearn that if a woman has 
truly modern eyes she will understand a 
typical Louiseboulanger dress. If she doesn’t, 
she simply doesn’t know modern clothes. 
“Louiseboulanger mirrors the chic, the ele- 
gance of the very moment—like it or not. 


Not that Chanel is no longer smart, not 
that Vionnet is no longer inspired, but that 


Louiseboulanger. . . .” 
ses & 
Mr. F. Lauriston Bullard’s review of the 


Sacco-Vanzetti case stands out from most of 
the other contributions for its dignity, de- 
tachment, and real usefulness, but Mr. Her- 
bert Asbury’s summary of the year in the 
newspapers is scarcely less refreshing, in 
quite another way, for its candor and hard- 
boiled cynicism. To the complaint that 
newspapers aren’t what they used to be, Mr. 
Asbury says “What of it?” with a loud 
“Bosh!” for those who talk of a subsidized 
press bending its knee to the barons of Wall 
Street. 

Mr. Asbury thinks that “newspaper pub 
lishing is a business just as making pants 
is a business and the 
keen to 
facturer. 

It is true 


newspaper owner is as 


make money as a pants manu- 


» 
that there are still editors and re- 
porters who contend that they are professional 
men, but in the offices they 
better, and on the activities charts the 
labelled “starting-point of 
The journalistic air will be con- 
siderably clearer when critics, public, and editors 
learn to accept newspaper publishing as a busi- 
ness, and big business at that, instead of at- 
tempting to regard it as a fourth branch of the 
government or as a sequel to Revelations. In 
truth, the should be praised for 
the gorgeous manner in which they present the 
imbecilities of the human race, and not scolded 
for failing to reform the world. 
has not 
effect 
has journalism? 


‘pt the 


business know 
editorial 
rooms are coldly 


manufacture.” 


newspapers 


If religion 
been able in two thousand years to 
improvement in mankind, 


what chance 


I don’t acc nothing-matters-anyway 
philosophy, even as applied to newspapers, 
but as a revolt against the mealy homilies 
and pollyanaism so 
journalism, something refreshing 
in Mr. iconoclasm, particularly, 
through its implications, in such a volume 
as this. 


frequent in popular 
there is 


Asbury’s 


———$-—-— 


Irén Gulacsy Palffy, who is accounted 
Hungary’s foremost woman writer, has re- 
cently issued a three volume historical novel 
entitled “The Black Bridegrooms.” It deals 
with the period of the Turkish invasion 
when the battle of Mohacs was fought. 


2 


American travelers who have in contem- 
plation a trip down the Rhine this summer 
would find of interest the new novel by the 
dean of German women novelists, Clara 
Viebig. “Die Goldene Berge” (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt), is a story of the 
life of the Moselle vintners, depicting their 
hardships, but offsetting the shadows of the 
tale by the sunshine of the Rhenish land- 
scape. 
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Wordsworth 


In 
Early 
* 
American 
J o 7 
Criticism 
By ANNABEL NEWTON 
In spite of the volumes 
that have been written about 
Wordsworth, the attitude of 


America toward the 


1 poet has remained carefully 


early 


imprisoned in the yellow 
pages of old magazines and 
journals and in dusty vol- 


umes of essays and poems. 


Miss Newton now releases 
them; and in assembling and 
presenting the opinions of 
early American critics toward 
the English poet, she not only 
contributes to our knowledge 
of Wordsworth, but adds 
also an informative note on 
American culture during the 
first half of the nineteenth 
century. 


2.50 
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ir For students of the Fine Arts, E 
i ©60of folk-lore, of ethnology, and al 
E of anthropology, Professor Boas’ S| 
rE long-awaited volume will be well- F 
a nigh indispensable. Passing in E 
fn review a vast collection of facts iE 
[F and of artistic material from all Fe 
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| analytical description of the fr 
fn fundamental traits of primitive fl 
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(2 conditions under which art styles | 
ul grow up. Particular interest will i 
| center in his discussions of sym- E 
bh bolism, style, the art of the north- ft 





iF west coast of North America, 
fe and primitive literature, music, a 
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4| and dance. Profusely illustrated. i 
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**Though a woman’s 
tongue be but three inches 
long, it can kill a six-foot 
man.”’ 
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Foreign Literature 


In Southern Waters 


LA MEDITERRANEE AMERICAINE. 
L’expansion des Etats-Unis dans la Mer 
des Antilles. Par JACQUES CROKAERT. 
1927. 

Reviewed by EDwWarp T. BoorH 

CCORDING to the preface by M. 

Jaspar, Prime Minister of Belgium, 

this book is a report of missions which the 
Belgian Government ordered the author, 
M. Jacques Crokaert, to undertake; a pre- 
cise and lucid presentation of the political 
evolution which is going on in the Carib- 
bean countries and the Pacific Ocean. The 
endorsement is qualified by the Prime Minis- 
ter’s statement that he does not always see 
eye to eye with M. Crokaert in matters of 
opinion. 

For the general reader who wants in- 
formation about the political fortunes of 
the Caribbean lands since the Discovery— 
especially since the Spanish-American War— 
“La Méditerranée Américaine” is a very 
readable and useful handbook. Our own 
journalists who have written about this 
region have not been so well informed and 
impartial. Even irresponsible travel books 
about these countries by Americans are apt 
to be colored by the author’s prejudice for 
For the life of us, 
wamt to see politically, 
when voyaging in the American 
Mediterranean. Furthermore, it is fair to 
say that, compared with educated Euro- 
peans, generally superficial observ- 


or against intervention. 


we see what we 


we go 


we are 
ers. 

M. Crokaert’s book is by no means pro- 
found. Much of it is frankly impression- 
istic. But it 
is written with a respectable special knowl- 
edge and considerable penetration and an 
almost perfect impartiality. If there is bias 
in the author’s mind, it is a scarcely per- 
ceptible preference for American “imperial- 
i as compared with the British variety. 
There are passages which appear to tweak 
the Lion’s tail ever so gently. 


Some of it, mere prophecy. 


isty)? 


The author reminds us again of what 
Goethe may have been the first to observe, 
that Suez and Panama are the keys to polit- 
ical domination in the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres. He works out in detail stra- 
tegic parallels between the old and the new 
Mediteranneans; Panama-Suez, Cuba-Malta, 
St. Thomas-Gibraltar, et al. He interprets 
the American Mediterranean in terms of 
straits clustered about the Panama Canal 
and does not withhold any secrets, nor offer 
praise or blame of the rapid growth of 
American influence in the Caribbean coun- 
tries since the Battle of San Juan Hill in 
1898. If American public opinion were as 
well-informed this subject as M. 
Crokaert, there would be less wrangling 
and less insincerity in the public prints 
about intervention. If “La Méditerranée 
Américaine” were translated and widely read 
in this country, self-justification could be 
based on self-knowledge and American 
foreign policy would be greatly clarified 
for the average citizen. 


A Frustrated Life 


PARACELSUS. By FRIEDRICH GUNDOLF. 
Berlin: Georg Bondi. 1927. 
Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL. 


FEW years ago the German novelist 

Erwin Kolbenheyer wrote two novels 
on the subject of Paracelsus, and_ this 
seemed to bring a renewed interest in the 
life and works of that curious, frustrated, 
but undoubtedly important pioneer of mod- 
ern science, for a glance at publishers’ lists 
in the past year or two would have revealed 
one or two editions of his chief works, And 
now here is a distinguished German critic 
with a monograph which is an excellent in- 
troduction to the story of Paracelsus the 
man and philosopher. It is curious that 
Herr Gundolf, in mentioning the literary 
inspiration of Paracelsus, which he paralleis 
with Dr. Faustus, does not mention the best- 
known example of all, Browning’s poem, 
but it may be said at once that those who 
find the English poet’s note at the end of 
his poem insufficient, and other popular ac- 
counts, such as that of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, too much engrossed in his scien- 
tific achievements, will derive no little bene- 
fit from this book. An English translation 
has much to recommend it, provided illus- 
trations from Browning were added, for 
long passages there, the page-long soliloquy 
at the end, for example, find their apt eluci- 
dation in two or three lines of Herr Gun- 
dolf’s biographical sketch. 

The facts of Paracelsus’s origins are soon 
given. He was born in 1493 at Einsiedeln, 
in Switzerland, from an impoverished noble 
family. His father was a village doctor, who 


on 





early turned the boy’s thoughts in the same 
direction. Herr Gundolf, basing his con- 
clusion on certain remarks by Paracelsus 
later, insists on the importance of his 
mother’s influence, but we know really 
nothing about her. It was a time of gen- 
eral enquiry, but Paracelsus went further 
than even his most thoroughgoing contem- 
poraries. They went to origins of a kind, 
but stopped short on arriving at certain au- 
thorities, at the Bible in religion and 
philosophy, at Galen in medicine, at the 
Corpus Juris in jurisprudence. Paracelsus, 
with an intolerance and directness that were 
the cause of his undoing, brushed all these 


aside. Without in the least being an al- 
chemist, he urged direct enquiry into 
natural objects. Chemical combinations, 


organic substances, had an almost sacred sig- 
nificance for him. His long journeys, of 
which very little is known, were certainly 
much devoted to the direct investigation of 
natural phenomena, and it is a fact that he 
established the medicinal properties of the 
earth and springs in certain of 
southern Germany long before there was 
any science of geology, any idea of thermal 
therapeutics. For the world of natural 
phenomena Herr Gundolf places him with 
Columbus and Vasco di Gama—Erfahren, 
Durchfahren, Landfahren. And he had no 
negligible importance in the history of gen- 
eral German culture, for he gave expression 
to his thoughts, his speculations and experi- 
ments in the German language, rejecting 
the universal Latin 
For this Herr Gundolf ranges him with 
Luther, between whom and Grimmelhausen, 
he says, there 
wrote so directly from his actual experience, 
eye more 
piercing and comprehending than Hans 
Sachs and Fischart. He did make of 
German a world-tongue, but he did what 
no one had done before, he established it 
forever in the German _lecture-rooms, 
stating his motive clearly enough: “I write 
German, for if a new thing be found, why 
should it not have a new name?” It is, in 
short, as pioneer of German linguistic na- 
tionalism and_ scientific rationalism that 
Herr Gundolf here his hero, 
feurig-dunkle Faustseele, whose general sig- 
nificance has too often been lost in techni- 


calities and in the mass of his own verbiage. 


regions 


medium, 


was no German writer who 


for his world was wider and hi 


not 


presents 


Foreign Notes 

TRAVINSKY has written a new opera en- 
\ titled “King CEdipus,” which is said to be 
a remarkable work, though from the nature 
of the play, which follows the classical tra- 
dition, it is said to be better adapted to the 
oratorio form in which it was recently pre- 
sented in America, than to opera. ‘For the 
first time in the history of opera,” accord- 
ing to a Viennese correspondent to the Lon- 
don Observer, “the men’s choir will be 
posted in the orchestra. The soloists and 
choirs will be divided into two large groups 
—movable and immovable. Apart from the 
choir, which has to tell the story, Theiresias, 
the blind seer, has an ‘immovable’ part, 
while Creon, the messenger, and the shep- 
herd are movable.” 


ses 
Under the general title of “Nesobrannje 
Pisma” some hitherto unpublished letters 
of Chekov have recently been issued in 
Moscow (State Press.) They have been 
edited by N. K. Piksanov. 


5 ar” 

In connection with the Ibsen centenary 
the University of Oslo this month opened 
an exhibition. Among its interesting fea- 
tures are a collection of all the known 
portraits of Ibsen; twelve paintings by the 
dramatist, who, had it not been for his 
father’s bankruptcy, would have taken up 
art as a career; a miniature theatre showing 
the conditions which prevailed on the stage 
in his youth; first editions of his works, to- 
gether with later editions in the Norwegian 
and foreign languages. Literature dealing 
with Ibsen and his works, letters, MSS., and 
illustrations are also included. 


s&s SS 
The Golden Cockerel Press has recently 
issued two new volumes, “The Fables of 


ZEsop,” in L’Estrange’s translation, and 
“The History of Pompey the Little.” The 
volumes are admirable library editions, 


adorned with wood engravings in the mod- 
ern manner, and satisfactorily printed in 
Caslon type on fine paper. The Golden 
Cockerel Press is one of that numerous 
group of small printing and publishing 
ventures which seem to thrive in England. 
It was founded in 1920 by the late Harold 
Taylor, and is now directed by Robert Gib- 
bings, at Waltham Saint Lawrence, in 
Berkshire. The Golden Cockerel books are 
interesting as being examples of thoroughly 
good type-setting. 
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Donn Byrne Considers “Crusade” the Finest Story 
He Has Ever Written 


CRUSADE 


BY DONN BYRNE 


The tale of how the Irish Knight, Sir Miles O’Neill, cousin 
of the King of Ulster, fought and loved in Araby the Blest 


SECOND LARGE PRINTING 
Regular Edition, $2.00. Also an Autographed Edition, limited to 365 copies at $10.00 








An Unusual Love Story of the 
English Countryside 


LOVE IS 
MASTER 


By ALMEY ST.JOHN ADCOCK 


By the Author of 
“The Soul’s Sincere Desire” 


FISHERS OF 
MEN 


By GLENN CLARK 


The vivid love story, both powerful and A book for those who would exert their 


restrained, of an unusual English girl and love, taith and sympathy in saving others 
nolisi Pend : phase ) = 
a young English squire, Randle Quantrill An Atlantic Monthly Press P cation 


$2.50 $2.00 





The Adventures of a 
Whimsical Vagabond 


SMILEY’S 
HAVEN 


By BLANCHE CROZIER 


The New Play by the Author of 
“The Show-Off” 


BEHOLD, THE 
BRIDEGROOM 


By GEORGE KELLY 


An irresistible vagabond, shipwrecked In this tragedy of a woman's fearless 

on semi-cropical island, takes life as it understanding of he self, Kelly appears to 

| come | Ithuntic Monthly Press Pub have written his finest play N a York 
Lie $2.50 Limes 








An Amazing Book of a 
Woman’s Life 


SAWDUST aAanpb 
SOLITUDE 


By LUCIA ZORA 
Edited by Courtney Ryley Cooper 


Two New Books by a Famous Historian 


HAMILTONIAN 
PRINCIPLES 
JEFFERSONIAN 
PRINCIPLES 


teed Edited by James Truslow Adams 


breat 














mans ness experiences asa 

tamer ot circus lions and elephants, and Two new volumes containing selections 

her no less dramatic years of pioneering in from the writings of famous American 

northwestern Colorad With 9 illustra statesmen Wlantic Monthly Press Pul 

nons $2.50 licatu Each, $2.00 
wat These books are for sale at all Booksellers -— ter 

ia ae XY, 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 
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THE DREADFUL NIGHT 


y BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
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The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


Competition No, 24. 


A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best set 


of verses called ‘The Passionate Policeman to his Love.” Entries should reach 


The Saturday Review 
of April 2nd. 


Competition No. 25. 


office, 25 West 45th Street, not later than the morning 


A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best de- 


scription, in the manner of Mr. Thornton Wilder, of Mr, Sinclair Lewis’s 
thoughts and feelings on coming back to settle in Gopher Prairie after having 
won fame in the world. Entries, which should not exceed 400 words, should 


reach The Saturday Review office not later than the morning of April gth. 


Competitors are advised to read carefully the rules printed below. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST 
COMPETITION 

A prize of fifteen dollars was of- 
fered for the best rendering of 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb” into not 
less than ten lines of Milton blank 
verse. 

Won by DAvip HEATHSTONT 


THE PRIZE-WINNING POEM 
og! legend it is told that Mary 


held 
The lamb in vassalage and him 
possessed, 


Who bore a fleece as soft and white 
as snows 

That on a winter's night bedeck the 
crest 























Dobbs Merrill Books a 


By HOWARD W. ODUM 


Rainbow Round 
My Shoulder 


The Blue Trail of Black Ulysses 
It is mined of luscious ore. The 
material is vivid and dramatic 
and will send the book over 
the top.— N.Y. Herald Tribune. 










§3.00 








read. Profusely illustrated 


By FISKE KIMBALL 
American Architecture 


From the frail wigwam to the towering skyscraper it is 
in architecture that America has made her greatest creative 
achievement in the arts. In this book our foremost student 
has written its story with glowing simplicity so all may 







$4.00 





By GEORGE WYCHERLEY 
Buccaneers of the Pacific 





Z| BUCCANEERS 
| of the PACIFIC 


A glorious panorama of piracy at its 
height. Romance beyond the dreams of 









fiction. Yet all drawn 
from the original and 
authentic narratives. 

Illustrated $5.00 





By HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK 


Author of Cortés the Conqueror 


La Fayette 


From this stirring biography, there emerges a gallant fig- 
ure—one of very real and engaging charm. Mr. Sedgwick 
is immensely fond of the Marquis and the reader finds that 
Illustrated 


affection contagious. 







$5.00 





Edited by 
EDWARD GARNETT 


Letters from 


Joseph Conrad 
1895-1924 
Intimate revelations of the 
inner tensions and outward 

fortunes of Conrad’s life. 
Illustrated $3.50 
















By SHANE LESLIE 


The Skull 
of Swift 


Tense, dramatic story of the 
great author of Gulliver’s 
Travels. Passionately felt, 
nervous and brilliant prose. 
—Burton Rascoe. $3.50 






















By JOHN ERSKINE 
The Delight of Great Books 


The vital elements of the classics. $2.50 


Adam and Ewe 


Though He Knew Better %2.50 











Publishers: The Bobbs-Merrill Company * Indianapolis 








Of some Norwegian mountain top. 
And he 

His adoration rendered unto her 

Nor wished a higher joy: and where- 
soeer 

She bent her way, with bleat and 
gambol swift 

Pursued the lamb, encircling all about 

Like seraph clad im white, with 
trem’lo trump. 

About the time of Mary’s middle 
youth 

When she had ventured forth unto 
the seat 

Of learning which hard by her own 
abode 

Stood fairly reared, came also there 
the lamb, 

Oblivious to all the laws was he 

That sternly had forbade his pres- 
ence there 

Nor recked as ought the gamin 
laughter raised 

Against his entry where in serried 
rows 

On benches sate a breed inferior 

To his beloved mistress, though like 
her 

In form were molded. Nor was he 
dismayed 

When sternly thrust without by her 
who ruled 

With written book and birchen rod: 
but near 

He lingered, till at last all bathed in 
light 

Against the darkness that within pre- 
vailed 

Upon the threshold Mary stood re- 
vealed. 

Then all the lesser humans raised a 
cry 

And queried her who by abboint- 
ment held 

Sway absolute within the schoolroom 
walls 

“Oh wherefore, what doth it be- 
token? Tell! 

That as the angels of high heaven to 


God 

Their endless adorations sing, the 
lamb 

With like devotion renders Mary 
love.” 


Then of her wisdom she who taught 
spake thus, 

The while she laid aside her rod and 
book. 

“Long ere the lamb loved Mary, or 
had wit 

To know her voice midst the chaotic 
noise 

Of mortal babble: ere that day had 
dawned, 

First Mary loved the lamb.” 


Mr. Heathestone’s determination to 
win the prize was so keen that he 
submitted two entries, but he forgot 
the prosaic formality of appending 
his address, an oversight of which 
his great model might, after all, have 
been guilty. He still has, therefore, 
the duty of informing the Saturday 
Review office where he wishes his 
prize sent. 

The list of entries was very large, 
and the average of them surprisingly 
good. Unfortunately most of the 
competitors limited their efforts to a 
more or less close paraphrase of the 
invocation to Book I of “Paradise 
Lost,” and in attempting to reproduce 
the Miltonic language and manner 
forgot that it was merely the medium 
for telling the story of Mary and her 
lamb. Nevertheless some of these 
paraphrases were exceedingly good, 
so good in fact that the final decision 
rested on the quality of moral ear- 
nestness in Mr. Heathestone’s contri- 
bution, which seemed to me to come 
closer to the spirit of Milton than 
did the others. In the pure imitation 
of the Miltonic style and in the 
ability to capture the phrases of the 
original several of the other entries 
were superior to his, especially at the 
beginning, where his is weakest. 
L. M., the winner of last week’s com- 
petition, came the nearest to sus- 
tained parody of the form. 

But Orpha Wellman succeeded bet- 
ter in conveying the movement and 
excitement of the famous scene in 
which the lamb is expelled. This 
quality of excitement is repeated sev- 
eral times in her long entry, but un- 
fortunately her choice of words is 
not always as ingenious and discrim- 
inating as it should be. 





RULES 

(Competitors failing to comply 
with rules will be disqualified.) 
1. Envelopes should be addressed to 
“The Competition Editor, The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City.” The 
number of the competition (e.g., 
“Competition 1”) must be written on 
the top left-hand corner. 2. ALL 
MSS. must be legible—typewritten if 
possible—and should bear the name 
or pseudonym of the author. Com- 
petitors may offer more than one 
entry. MSS. cannot be returned. 3. 
The Saturday Review reserves the 
right to print the whole or part of 
any entry. 






































Fourth large printing 


“That large public composed of mature men and 
women who enjoy a book written from the ripe ex- 
perience of a broad-minded man who really knows 
the world, will find genuine pleasure in Mr. Train’s 
novel.”"—Hartford Courant. 


AMBITION 


by 


Arthur Train 


A penetrating story of modern New York so- 
ciety and the conflict between a brilliant law- 
yer and an ambitious and beautiful woman. 


“In this novel, more than anywhere else, he has 
ruthlessly bared the ins and outs of the law as a 
career..’—Boston Transcript. 


at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York | 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Belles Lettres 


BriGHTER Frencu. By H. T. R. Payson & 
Clarke. $2. 

Tue SiaAMEsE Cat. By Leon Underwood. 
Brentanos. $3. 

A TEMPLE oF Topaz. By F. W. Boreham. 
Abingdon Press. $1.75. 


WorDSWORTH IN EARLY AMERICAN CRITICISM. 
By Annabel Newton. University of Chicago 


Press. $2.50. 
REPRESENTATIVE Pui BeTa KAPPA ORATIONS. 
Edited by Clark S. Northup. New York: 


Elisha Parmele Press. 
Tue LEGEND oF THE DECADENTS, 
Van Roosbroeck. 


By G. L. 
Institut des Etudes Fran- 


caises. (Columbia University.) 

Tue Dericur or Great Booxs. By John 
Erskine. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

MEN AND Tuincs. By Will Judy. Chicago: 
Judy. 

Books IN THE Woops. By Merrill Denison. 


Ottawa: Graphic Publishers. 
Biography 


SIR JOHN HAWKINS. 
WILLIAMSON, 
1928. $7. 


By JAMEs A. 
Oxford University Press. 


Hawkins’s life was an eventful one and 
the events in which he participated mo- 
mentous. His present biographer is less con- 
cerned, however, with portraying for the 
reader the character of the man or explain- 
ing the significance of the events than in 
discovering and examining facts upon which 
such a portrait or such an explanation may 
be based in the future. Thus the exciting 
narrative of the battle of San Juan de Ulua 
is halted while the author attempts an exact 
accounting of the men and ships involved; 
the conflict of character between Drake and 
Hawkins which contributed so largely to 
the failure of their last fatal voyage is ap- 
parently of no greater value in the record 
than the quantity and kind of food supplies 
which the latter took aboard. Mr. Wil- 
liamson has successfully completed a praise- 
worthy and difficult task; the defect of his 
book is that we know little more of the 
essential Hawkins than when he began, and 
the merit that it considerably lessens the la- 
bors of any future historian who shall at- 
tempt the living portrait of its hero. 


Tue Man oF Jron. By Richard Dehan. 
Stokes. $2. 

Faterut Years. By Serge Sazonov. Stokes. 
$3.50. 


Orner Days OTHER Ways. 
Montreal. Louis Carrier. 
THE 
MACKENZIE. 
Thompson. 


By G. Bouchard. 
$2.50. 
ANECDOTES AND EGOTISMS OF 
Edited by 
Oxford University Press. 


HENRY 

Harold Williams 

$8.50. 

Tue Skxutv or Swirt. By Shane Leslie. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

By Thomas Moult. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 
pon. Oxford University Press. 


Barrie. Scribners. $2. 
Ropert Hay- 
80 cents. 
Mussot1ni, THE Man oF DESTINY. 
E. de Fiori. Dutton. $3. 
Henry Cray Frick. By 

Scribners. $5. 


By Herbert R. 


By Vittorio 


George Harvey. 
ALGER. 
$3.50. 
THe STRANGE ADVENTURES oF 
Baron TrENcCK. Stokes. $4. 
SoLDIER OF THE SouTH. Edited by Arthur Crew 
Inman. WHoughton Mifflin. $2.50. 
SawpusT AND Souirupe. By Lucia Vora. Little, 


Hayes. Macy-Masius. 


FREDERICK 


Brown. $2.50 net. 

ANDREW JouNson. By Robert W. Winston. 
Holt. $5. 

THe CorRRESPONDENCE oF KING GEORGE THE 


Tuirp. Vol. IV. 1778-1779. Edited by Sir 


John Fortescue. Macmillan. 
Kit Carson. By Stanley Vestal. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50. 
Tue Lire or ST. Francis oF Assist. By Luigé 


Salvatorelli. Knopf. $4. 

Letrers FROM JosEPH CONRAD. 
tvuard Garnett. Bobbs-Merill. 

Tue Opinions oF ANATOLE FRANCE. By 
Nicholas Ségas. Dodd, Mead. $3. 


Edited by Ed- 


Tue Low-Down. By Charles G. Shaw. Holt. 
$2.50. 
Fiction 
MEET MR. MULLINER. By P. G. 
WopEHOUsE. Doubleday, Doran. 1928. 
$2. 
Wodehouse is a reliable farceur. Much 


concerning Mr. Mulliner’s strange relatives 
has already appeared in Liberty, in separate 
short stories. Consequently this book, to one 
reviewer, supplies nothing very new. The 
volume is rather back in the ruck of Wode- 
house’s quantity production. Nevertheless 
it is amusing idle hour reading. At his 
best Wodehouse is almost inimitable, though 
of late years we have really got more 
amusement out of Ben Travers and “Saki.” 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN. By 


WILLIAM ALMON WOLFF. From the 
Play by Bayard Veiller. Doubleday, 
Doran. 1928. $2. 


Through the medium of a newspaper re- 
porter on the staff of a yellow journal the 
author relates in true tabloid fashion the 
case of Mary Dugan, a Broadway beauty 
accused of the murder of her wealthy para- 
mour. The element of suspense is not lack- 
ing, but in general the reaction of the reader 
to the tale is that of mild curiosity. 


THE WISE WIFE. 
ROCHE, 


By ARTHUR SOMERS 


Century. 1928. $1.75. 

Mr. Roche has in the past written light 
novels of some spirit and ingenuity. But 
in “The Wise Wife” his skill deserts him; 
he flounders and gropes to no effect, The 
narrative is tenuous to the point of non- 
existence, the dialogue incredible, and the 
characters present themselves as distorted 
shadows of humanity. In short, the novel 
gives the reviewer no opportunity for fa- 
vorable comment. 


THE VERDICT OF THE SEA, By ALAN 


SULLIVAN, Dutton. 1928. $2.50. 


Many of the incidents and characters 
in this tale are diverting and absorb- 
ing; in fact, we now and then pay Mr. 
Sullivan the compliment of remembering 
Conrad and thinking that here is material 
fit for him. Of course, Mr. Sullivan treats 
his narrative wholly in his own way, and 
we do not for an instant think of him as 
an imitator of Conrad. But the bare plot 
is, nevertheless, often Conradian. It has 
variety, as well as interest, and it is con- 
ducted with intelligence. Only one flaw is 
noticeable: an abrupt and artificial conclu- 
sion in the interests of the last-page em- 
brace. The important matter, though, is 
that the sea is in the novel, and that ships 
are here, and the odd, buffeted individuals 
that keep the commerce of the world in 
proper flow. Although it possesses few 
literary graces, “The Verdict of the Sea” is 
throughout the greater part of its length 
genuinely entertaining. 


THE TICK OF THE CLOCK. By HEr- 
BERT ASBURY. Macy-Masius. 1928. $2. 
A very second-rate detective story. It 

begins rather well, and Inspector Conroy’s 

examination of the thirteen suspects all in 
one room is a device that in master-hands 
might have been far more thrilling. One 
point that roused our risibilities in the 
wrong place was the tickling of Helen 
Walton in the taxi-cab, by her fiancé, be- 
cause she was “moody and distrait.” That 
is rather an odd start. Fiancés do not usually 
tickle in these circumstances! The explana- 
tion of the crime, at the end, seems to us 
clumsily handled and rather to smack of 


the tabloids. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAsT. 
Macleod. Viking. 
Tue SHADOW FROM THE BocueE. 


By Joseph Gordon 


By Clement 


Wood. Dutton. $2. 
On THE Si1xtn Day. By Giuseppe Bianco. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


Movinec Waters. By Edward Noble. Houghton 


Mifflin. $2.50. 

His Exvizapetu. By Elswyth Thane. Stokes. 
$2. 

Tue IceLranp FisHerMAN. By Pierre Loti. 
Translated by W. P. Baines. Stokes. $2.50. 


Tue Generar’s Ring. By Selma Lagerlof. 


Doubleday, Doran. $2. 


Scotcu Vatiey. By Mildred Cram. Double- 
day, Doran. $2 

An Accipentat ~Accomptice. By William 
Johnston. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

Ecora! By Jacland Marmur. Doubleday, 


Doran. $2. 
SEAPORTS IN THE Moon. By 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
Jane Carrotr. By E. Temple Thurston. Dou- 
bleday, Doran: $2. 

Att Cuitpren Musr Be Pai For. By L. de 
Giberne Sieveking. Brentano’s. $2 net. 
Otp ENCHANTMENT. By Larry Barretto. Day. 

$2 net. 


Vincent Starrett. 


Miscellaneous 


TARKA THE OTTER. By H. WILLIAM- 


son. Dutton. 1928. 

This is a nature book of rather unusual 
quality. The title is misleading, for it sug- 
gests one of those romantic, sentimental 
stories of heroi¢ personalities in the animal 
world who feel and think and suffer and 
love like four-footed humans. Tarka the 
otter is heroic, but in the dogged otter 
way; he is intelligent but only in his animal 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Restless Pacific by Nicholas Roosevelt 





A complete, authoritative, and fascinating volume on the new theatre of 
world politics, Eastern Asia and the Pacific Ocean An extraordinary ar- | 
ray of interesting facts, brilliantly presented. With maps. $3 
THE PERHAPS I AM | »ARkt 
SECOND by Thomas 
ISAIAH by Moult 
by Professor Edward W. Bok 
Charles C. suthor of ‘* Twice Thirty.”” et 
Torrey wi italia ' tite 
“Novels have been written on the 
lhe first consistent subject (hard-headed business man 
pictureof the prog who finds himself!) but nowhere ¥ 
et and his w sy is the theme so unpretentiously, so 
informally, so amusingly, and yet THE 
so eloquently developed as in the AMERICAN 
‘ present book.’’—Watter Yusrt in ARCHITEC- 
THE the Philadelphia Public Ledger TURE OF 
Gore $3.00 | TO-DAY 
BEFORE 
THE an Edgell 
. 4 4 3. .bage 
GOSPELS Wild Animal Pets | 9::*“* 
by Burton by William L. Finley eced’ 
Scott : 
‘ \ t 
Easton, DD. and Irene Finley 
, Twenty-four fascinating chapters buil ; 
8 Adit about bears, coyotes, opossums, 
re ie re deer, and a score of other furred ii 
aa i and feathered wild folk. 
’ $1 With 80 illustrations. $3.00 











The Building of Cultures 


by Roland B. Dixon 
“The Racial History of Man’’ 
A Story of the Origin and Growth of Civilization 


author ¢ } 


What is culture? What are the means by which cultures are diffused 
thro ighout the worl a and why does one exclude another? TI ar 
among the questions answered in this remarkable survey of the hist of 


civilization 4 
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7 Mr HAZARD 8 
411 a \ 
‘| | 
rh ELINOR WYLIE’S NEW NOVEL ( 
we] / > 
| OLDIER and poet, Byronic adventurer for liberty, aS 
j} S Mr. Hazard returns in the spring of 1833 to a \ 3) 
P | changed England. Present at Missolonghi, wounded ye 
(e Hf on Parnassus, scarred in body and somewhat in soul, fr 
eA he can scarce drag his fevered bones. Even so, the os 
4 hardships of the field were less arduous than are now \ | 
2 x) the officious kindness of friends, the curiosity of Ds 
¢ \| London coteries. Incontinently he flees, to find him fe 
so self in an idyllic countryside by the Thames, and in “ce 
aN the midst of unpremeditated romance. Beguiled by ZB 
%))| the chaste ethereal charm of Allegra and Penserosa a) 
4) or is it by the more enamelled perfections of Lady x | 
it 4 Clara Hunting, mother of them both- his fretted ba 
9 || spirit forgets its rancors while his body is forgetting {N9 
%))I| its wounds. Wa) 
Pr / 
N a But now there rumbles upon this decorous scene the & 
OM) figure of Mr. Hodge, ready for any spiritual violence Ir 6 
“|| that will serve his own ends. And thereupon is en is 
x ‘ acted again the eternal conflict of poet and worldling, 2 


“apis 
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of romance and expediency—with the outcome as it 
has been from the days of Esau. 
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At all book shops, $2.50 
Numbered and signed large paper copies, $10.00 


Alfred - A- Knopf Publisher. N-Y- 
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“It seems to me the first book on the military side of the war 


of permanent importance.” —Don Russell 
in The Chicago Evening Post. 


REPUTATIONS: 


TEN YEARS AFTER 
By Captain B. H. LIDDELL HART 
“This book should cause 


a sensation and arouse vigor- 
ous controversy. It is atten- 
tion arresting in its charges 
that Foch, Pershing and Haig 
failedcompletely torealizethe 
change wrought in modern 
war by the machine gun and 
concentrated artillery fire and 
clung stubbornly and blindly 
to an antique faith in the 
rifle, the bayonet and ‘shock 
action.’ 

‘‘For American readers the 
volume is especially interest- 
ing in its complete reversal 
of popular verdicts on Persh- 
ing and Liggett. 

“Captain Liddell Hart, 
military expert of The London 
Telegraph writes of these Am- 
erican generals with a face-to- 
face familiarity that bespeaks 
intimate knowledge of West- 
ern facts.””—Elbridge Colby in 
the Baltimore Evening Sun. 


“An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication” 
With 18 illustrations. $3.00 everywhere 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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Points of View 


A Critical Attitude 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

There is something of Dostoievsky’s 
“Myshkin” in Mr. Chauncey B. Tinker’s 
critical attitude toward Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
recent opus, “Cities and Men.” This ver- 
milion offering was reviewed for the Satur- 
day Review of Literature for February 18, 
1928, and the sheer delight in heaping 
rubicund epigrams with poignant gusto 
seems to be all of Mr. Tinker’s. The florid 
critic from Yale has a pet desire to be a 
literary Robespierre, and there is hardly a 
doubt but that the belated idiosyncracy at- 
tacked him during his sitting with “Cities 
and Men.” 

3ut Mr. Tinker is not provincial in his 
petulant verbal gestures. There seems to be 
a national tendency among modern critics 
to diagnose absurdly the efforts of Mr. 
Lewisohn. And this proclivity has even 
gone further, judging from rumors, and 
has festered in the ateliers of the critics, 
very much like a hoof and mouth pan- 
demic. Should Mr. Lewisohn fortuitously 
dip his pen in red wine, he is accused of 
founding a new movement to overthrow 
tradition. He has but to consume a second 
helping of prune cake to be classified among 
the Greek gourmands of old. And when 
he expires strains from Stravinsky, the 
former Ohio professor is automatically a 
lyricist of revolutionary tunes. That Mr. 
Lewisohn is a radical, communist, free- 
thinker, bolshevist, liberal, republican, and 
perhaps even a Sinn-Feiner, few critics will 
deny. 

Returning once again to Mr. Lewisohn, 
there is hardly a doubt but that he is a 
writer and critic with a multitude of sur- 
prises and contrasts; a true son of literature, 
and a lover of the arts and humanity. It 
is true that he does not subordinate life to 
art. Mr. Lewisohn feels that life transcends 
everything else, and for this reason, tradi- 
tion is doomed to a life of immortality and 
will eventually crumple and collapse in the 
vicissitudes that accompany the behavior of 
the cosmos. Thus, Mr. Lewisohn’s syncope 
is a pernicious influence for the loyal lit- 
erati who are forever cleaving to the cam- 
bium of tradition, and who are in reality 
biting at their own tails, like serpents. Mr. 
Tinker has prattled unto “harmartial”; he 
has missed the mark of Mr. Lewisohn’s 
thought. He seemed to forget that all 
critics are prone to burst into frequent lapses 
of pure vagarizing jargon. And in this, 
Mr. Lewisohn hardly differs from his con- 
temporaries, Mr. Mencken or Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis. 

And if Mr. Tinker still insists upon 
building chimerical steps in the “ladder of 
liberalism”—that so-called whiskered climb 
to the culture of a literary Danton; and 
should that longing to hang Delacroix’s 
enormous picture in his parlor still persist, 
then it would be advisable for him to wait 
until the crimson Trotsky becomes restless 
and cogitates proficially in his placid exile, 
and relents with some literary offerings for 
the rest of the world and Mr. Tinker to 
rapaciously devour. 

And pray, what is a literary radical? 

MAURICE E, CULBERG. 

Chicago. 


Immigration 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review, 
SIR: 

Mr. John P. Gavit, in reviewing Dr. 
Panunzio’s book “Immigration Crossroads” 
in your issue of January 28, charges our 
present immigration law with having “re- 
duced our immigration to all but infinites- 
imal numbers.” This appears to be a very 
misleading statement in view of the fact 
that the official figures show 294,314 immi- 
grants in 1925 and 304,448 for the year 
1926, to say nothing of the Lord knows 
how many illegal entries. 

I am no whole-hearted defender of our 
present system, but to hold it responsible 
for shutting off immigration is to propa- 
gate an error that is already too widely 
spread. 

GLENN E. HOOVER 

Mills College, Calif. 


Stung Again 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I protest. One expects casual slips in 
proof-reading nowadays, but when one’s 
copy is  transmogrified into _ illiterate 
Choctaw, I confess it hurts. My review of 
Mr. de la Mare’s “Told Again” was 
probably not a masterpiece; but, as written, 
it had some of the graces of grammar, and 
at least made recognizable sense. As printed, 
it was an insult to Mr. de la Mare, a blot 


on your paper, and remains a thorn in my 

bosom. For nothing, alas, was correct in 

it but the name of its unfortunate author. 
LEE WILSON Dopp. 

(Mr. Dodd’s picturesque but not very 

legible handwriting is responsible for most 

of these errors, but a few of the worst the 





editors must be charged with.—The 
Editor. ) 
The New Books 
Miscellaneous 


(Continued from preceding page) 


fashion; he has innumerable adventures, 
but they are not short story adventures, 
This book is, in fact, the life history of an 
otter told by one who has known and loved 
the whiskered breed too well to falsify their 
otter minds and put human glamour upon 
their otter ways. And yet it is a very 
beautiful book, a river back of a country 
exquisitely described below and above the 
wave; and it is a dramatic book, in which 
the otter hunt, seen from the otter world 
is as exciting as an airplane fight or the 
last act of a human melodrama. If there 
is criticism, it is only that the author. is too 
faithful, too desirous of crowding in all 
otter experience. It is written, one might 
say, in otter language, but the strange and 
charming words are Devonshire terms 
that explain themselves, and have been well 
defended by the author against his English 
critics. One does not remember any Amer- 
ican attempt in animal biography quite 
so loving, so convincing, and so well sus- 
tained. 
a boy or girl, as well as for an adult, and 
likely to impart the charm of its style as 
well as the interest of otter life. 
Hisroricat Triars. By the late Sir John Mac- 
donell. Oxford University Press. $3.50. 
PAMMY AND His Frienps. By Eleanor Troxell. 
Scribners. 60 cents. ; 
NATIONAL TRAITS AND FAtry Lore. By Anne 
Williams. Scribners. 80 cents. 
Tue Younc Decorators. By Nancy McClel- 
land. Harpers. $2.50. 


A good book, one would say, for 





“Itis a book some college presidents 
will condemn, and, no doubt, yearn 
for the good old days when the entire 
edition could have been heaped in 
thequadrangle andpublicly burned. 
And possibly some Rotarians might 
be induced to help in the burning. 
And both will do it anyway, figu- 
ratively.”’_Topeka Capital. 








A MAN OF 
LEARNING 





Portrait of Arthur Patrick Redfield, 
Ph. D., LL.D. whose satirical 
biography has been written by 


NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


“This is the Elmer Gantry of edu- 
cation” says President MacCracken 
of Vassar College in The Saturday 
Review of Literature. “The story 
of this Babbitt of the educational 
world promises to be one of the 
bright spots ofghe spring publish- 
ing season” says The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. “A joy to those who 
really appreciate satire at its dead- 
liest” says Ernest Boyd in The 
Independent. 


SECOND PRINTING 
$2.50 everywheré 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Boston 
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Reader’s Guide 


CoNnDUCTED By May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be 
addressed to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review. 


J. L. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., asks for books 
giving a fairly comprehensive treatment of 
the orchestra as @ whole, sts instruments, 
repertoire, and hastory. 


W J. HENDERSON’S “The Orches- 
* tra and Orchestral Music” (Scrib- 
ner) was first published nearly thirty years 
ago and nothing has since quite superseded 
it as a means whereby the intelligent at- 
tendant at orchestral concerts may get more 
enjoyment from his attendance. For poly- 
phonic music, however direct its appeal to 
the ear, goes by way of that organ from 
brain to brain, composer’s to listener’s, and 
the more the latter knows about it the more 
he hears. The joys of recognition are 
never more sweetly realized than as one’s 
information gradually increases. The in- 
struments are introduced one by one in 
Arthur Elson’s “Orchestral Instruments and 
Their Use” (Page) whose revised edition 
includes those added during this present cen- 
tury. Another smaller book that may be 
taken to concerts by a complete beginner 
finding his way about in the band, is “Or- 
chestral Instruments and What They Do,” 
by Daniel Gregory Mason (Gray), with 
pictures of them all. 


O. E. W., Gambier, O., asks for the best 
books on the Symphonies of Beethoven, 


HE most elaborate analyses are those in 
Edwin Evans’s “Beethoven’s Nine Sym- 
Fully Described and Analyzed” 
(Reeves, 2 vols.): there are analytical 
charts of the movements. However, 
Groves’s “Beethoven and His Nine Sympho- 
nies’ (Gray) is probably the book most 
generally used; it was made from program 
notes of the Crystal Palace concerts, and 
gives historical data and information about 
famous performances as well as analyses. 
The essays of Hector Berlioz should be read, 
whatever book is used for study; they are 
in his “Critical Study of Beethoven’s Nine 
Symphonies” (Scribner) with several other 
essays on Beethoven’s compositions. In Ro- 
main Rolland’s “Beethoven” (Holt) there 
are brief analyses by A. Eaglefield Hull of 
the symphonies as well as of the sonatas and 
quartettes, this is a deeply sympathetic 
study, whose seventh edition was brought 
out for the Centenary this past year. The 
German - reading concert- goer has Max 
Chop’s “Ludwig van Beethoven’s Sympho- 
nien” in the Reclam-Ausgabe, three little 
books in one, historically and musically de- 
veloped. 

To these books the student may add sev- 
eral with which the Centenary has lately 
enriched musical literature, in which the 
symphonies are part of the subject matter. 
These include several written for musicians 
that will, from the rich humanity of the 
subject and the interest attaching to any 
study of the processes of genius, hold the 
attention even of those who look at music 
very much from the outside. “Beethoven: His 
Spiritual Development,” by J. W. Sullivan 
(Knopf), is one of these, and W. J. Turn- 
er’s “Beethoven: The Search for Reality” 
(Doubleday-Doran), and Ernest Newman’s 
study of musical psychology, “The Un- 
conscious Beethoven (Knopf). There are 
two recent biographies of high merit, Paul 
Bekker’s “Beethoven,” published in English 
by Dutton, and Harvey Grace’s “Ludwig 
van Beethoven” (Harper), and he is one of 
the “Twelve Great Modernists” gathered by 
Lawrence Abbott in as many essays under 
this title (Doubleday), the list taking in 
Herodotus and St. Francis of Assisi, so the 
reader is not cramped by definition. A 
recent work places the sonatas in his musical 
and spiritual development so that is it al- 
most a biography: this is William Behrend’s 
“Ludwig van Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sona- 
tas” (Dutton). 

I have named so many books because I 
never read a life of Beethoven that made 
me feel that I need never read another. 

L. R. J. V., Jumeau, Alaska, has been 
looking for a book devoted solely to the 
history of the Spanish Inquisition; he would 
like two or three by writers “preferably 
with unbiased minds.” 

"THE monumental work on this subject 

is Henry C. Lea’s “History of the 
Inquisition of Spain” (Macmillan), in four 
volumes, part of a life-work that includes 
“A History of the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages” (Macmillan, 3 vols.), and “The In- 
quisition in the Spanish Dependencies” 
(Macmillan), including the one in Peru 
from which the hero of “The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey” went back to Heaven “lean- 
ing upon a flame.” This immense work 


phonies 


is not only scholarly—the documentation 
is precise and nothing short of colossal— 
but fascinating; I came upon it by way of 
the fourth volume in looking for material 
on the history of witchcraft, which this 
author shows to have been taken by the 
Inquisition in a singularly enlightened spirit, 
considering what happened to witches even 
later than that in other parts of the world. 
It is curiously thrilling, in reading Rey 
Strachey’s new novel, “Shaken by the Wind” 
(Harcourt, Brace), in which the cults of our 
earlier days in the American backwoods are 
shown in action from the Shakers to the 
various types of perfectionists, to come upon 
Lea’s mystics, the Alumbrados, the Molinos, 
the Begghards, and all the rest, springing 
up spontaneously in the Western wilder- 
ness under quite different names, under 
leaders who naively regarded themselves as 
favored by special personal revelations. 

A recent and scholarly history is that of 
A. L. Maycock, “The Inquisition from 
its Establishment to the Great Schism” 
(Harper), with an introduction by Father 
Ronald Knox; Hilaire Belloc wrote the 
preface to Hoffman Nickerson’s “The In- 
quisition: a Political and Military Study of 
Its Establishment” (Bale & Danielson). 
“Medieval Heresy and the Inquisition,” by 
A. S. Turberville (Dutton), is not only 
valuable for its exposition of various types 
of belief of the medieval mind, but for a 
brief reading-course suggested in the ap- 
pendix. One of its most famous cases is 
treated by Fitzmaurice-Kelly in “Fray Luis 
de Leon” (Oxford University Press) and in 
a beautiful book from the same press, “Luis 
de Leon: a study of the Spanish Renais- 
sance,” by Aubrey Bell. Rafael Sabatini 
has written a brief history of the Inquisi- 
tion in his ‘Torquemada” (Houghton 


Mifflin). 


C. M., Jersey City, N. J., asks if Victor 
Hugo’s “Angelo” and “Mary Tudor’ have 
been translated. 


COMPLETE Hugo was published by 

Estes and Lauriat in a limited edition, 
long since out of print. An English ver- 
sion of “Angelo,” by Davidson, was pro- 
duced on the British stage, and printed in 
“Cumberland’s British Theatre,” 1855, and 
there was another acting-edition by Lacy, 
first given in 1851; both versions were acted 
here. In the pamphlet edition of Rachel’s 
plays printed here there was a version of 
“Angelo.” “Mary Tudor” was given in 
English in this country about 1835, but I 
do not know if prompter’s copies were 
printed. 


E. D., McNary, Arizona, asks for books 
that classify the common rocks for school- 
children “who are always finding pretty 
stones in this glorified rock-pile that 1s 
Arizona and are anxious to find directions 
for making a collection.” 


at Hows Field Book of Common Rocks 
and Minerals,” by Frederic Brewster 
Loomis (Putnam), has 32 plates and many 
photographic illustrations; it slips easily 
into the pocket, and while not a book in- 
tended to tease children into a liking for 
geology, will prove a boon to a teacher 
who has specimens continually brought to 
her or who goes out herself with a ham- 
mer. It is “for identifying the rocks and 
minerals of the United States and _ inter- 
preting their origins and meanings. 


G. S., Niagara Falls, N. Y., asks for 
biographies of the Emperor Julian, Diderot, 
Hume, Bruno, and Voltaire. 


HE works of Julian the Apostate are 
in three volumes of the Loeb Library 
(Putnam), the English text by W. C. 
Wright; the Emperor Julian figures in not 
a few plays and novels, of which the most 
famous in the first class is Ibsen’s “Emperor 
and Galilean” (Scribner), and in the sec- 
ond Dmitri Merezhkovski’s “Death of the 
Gods” (Putnam). John Morley’s “Diderot 
and the Encyclopedists” (Macmillan: 2 
vols.) is more than a biography, it is the 
picture of a period. Morley’s “Voltaire” 
(Macmillan) is a full-length biography; 
there. is a short one in S. G. Tallentyre’s 
“Voltaire in his Letters” (Putnam). Hux- 
ley’s “Hume” is in the English Men of Let- 
ters series (Macmillan); it is also the sixth 
volume of his “Collected Essays” published 
by Appleton. “The Life and Teachings of 
Giordano Bruno,” by Coulson Turnbull, 1s 
a little book published by McKay, and 
there is a sketch of his career in the Halde- 
man-Julius Ten Cent Series. 


The New Books 


Religion 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Tue Story oF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. By 
Conrad H. Moehlman. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Tue Gospet Berore tue Gosrers. By Burton 
Scott Easton. Scribners. $1.75. 

Jesus Curisr. By Anthony C. Deane. Double- 
day, Doran. $1.50. 

Gop THE GrREATEsT PorT, Man His GREATEST 
Porm. Abingdon. $1.25. 

Fishers oF Men. By Glenn Clark. 
Brown. $2. 

Tue GLorious CoMPANy oF THE APOSTLES. By 
Tracy D. Mygath and Frances Witherspoon. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3. 

Tue Livinc Biste. Edited by Bolton Hall. 
Revised by Alfred Bertholet. Knopf. $6. 
Re.icious Epucation. By Theodore Gerald 
Soares. University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 
Tue Seconp Isatan. By Charles C. 

Scribners. $5 net. 


Little, 


Torrey. 


An Everypay Cuaristian. By John Godfrey 
Hill. Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents. 
More Essays on Reticion. By A. Clinton- 

Brock. Dutton. $2. 
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Six Vivid Personalities 
Six Remarkable Books 


HIT CARSON, furtrader, 
explorer, terror of the In- 
dians,the hero of a hundred 
fights, lived a life of cease- 
less adventure. 
raphy by STANLEY VESTAL 
is one of the most exciting 
books of the year. 


GENERAL PICKETT 


was the daring fighter and 
the gallant gentleman who 
led the charge 
burg. 
SOUTH, edited by Arthur 
Cc. Inman, contains his war 
letters to his wife. 


GAMALIEL BRAD-.- 
FORD, America’s most 
celebrated biographer, has 
just written LIFE AND I, a 
brilliant autobiography of 
humanity filled with re- 
marKable anecdotes 


JOHN BUCHAN wrote 
THE HALF-HEARTED sev- 
eral years ago. 
print, this thrilling tale of 
great adventure in the wild 
border lands of India is at 
last reissued at 


VAL GIELGUD has writ- 
ten a first novel which fol- 
lows hard on the heels of 
some of the best of Sabatini. 
OLD SWORDS is a fast tale 
of courage and high ro- 
mance on the Polish fron- 


WANDA FRAIKEN 
NEFF is a new author who 
has written a remarkable 
story of a woman’s revolt 
against a woman’s world. 
WE SING DIANA is a frank 
study of feminine 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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By Claude McKay 
HOME TO HARLEM 


A negro writes of Harlem “. . . amaz- 


ing vividness and zest. When Jake 
follows the trail of a saxophone down 
into some cellar I have the same feel- 
ing which I have known when tour’ 
ing Harlem.”—Heywood Broun. 
$2.50 








By Ludwig Lewisohn 
THE ISLAND 
WITHIN 


“Marks a milestone in American 
books. Every bit as interesting as 
UPSTREAM and a much better 
book.”—Harry Hansen, N. Y. World. 

$2.50 





By Josephine Pinckney 
SEA-DRINKING 
CITIES 


Songs of the South—a new voice 
from Charleston. “Suggests the charm 
that hangs about the poetry of the 
Sitwells. A first book of memorable 
distinction. "—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 

$2.00 





By Hilaire Belloc 
THE HAUNTED 
HOUSE 


A sparkling satire on English life. 
Full of amusing illustrations by G. 
K. Chesterton. $2.50 





By Philip Guedalla 
CONQUISTADOR 


Guedalla’s glittering style is displayed 
at its best in this entertaining book 
which the author describes as ““Amer- 
ican Fantasia.” $3.00 





By Allan Nevins 
FREMONT 


“Upon the background of the old 
west, Mr. Nevins makes a figure rise 
and shine and walk to glory—Fré- 
mont—a brave, impulsive, sometimes 
rather importunate, always lovable 
man."—William Allen White. 

2 vols. $10.00 





By E. M. Delafield 
THE WAY 
THINGS ARE 


“Will afford a deal of enjoyment for 
its keen, sly, wistful appreciation of 
the romantic which lurks behind the 
exterior of most adults."—New York 
Herald-Tribune. $2.50 





By Marguerite Harrison 


ASIA REBORN 


Asia has changed incredibly — even 
Lhasa, the Forbidden City, has an 
electric light and power station. These 
significant changes are here set down 
by an authoritative observer. $3.00 





By J. B. Priestley 
THE OLD 
DARK HOUSE 


The sealed mystery story, by one of 
England's best younger writers. A 
thrilling character novel and a literary 
tour de force. The sensation of the 
season. $2.50 





By Roark Bradford 


OL’ MAN ADAM 
AN’ HIS CHILLUN 
A _darky’s version of the Bible, told 


in his own words. A _ chucklesome 
book to read aloud. By the winner of 
the O. Henry Prize for 1927. $2.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York 
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ILLIAM H. 

castle-on Tyne is maintaining the 
long-established reputation of that city as a 
congenial home for canny book-lovers. His 
Catalogue No. 19 is made up of some 760 
very unusual Early English Books from the 
Huth, Hoe, Britwell and other famous li- 


ROBINSON of New- 


braries. A number of the early sixteenth 
century books were once in William Her- 
bert’s collection, and quite a few others 
have association interest. A copy of John- 
son’s “Pyrates” came from the Shelley 
family library. Archbishop Laud’s account 
of his controversy with Fisher the Jesuit is 
the Archbishop’s own copy, on large paper, 
in an extra-binding with his arms on the 
side. The dedication copy of Settle’s “Pin- 
daric Poem on the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts,” i. e., The Four 
Mohawk Indian Kings who visited England, 
has the royal arms on its red morocco 
sides, and is not high-priced at twenty 
guineas. 

A final division of the catalogue de- 
scribes 113 books in English printed abroad, 
before 1640. It must be a very long while 
since any bookseller has been in a position 
to make a comparable offering with this. 


se 


T HE question of what constitutes a pri- 
vate press gets by far the best answer 
it has yet had from the pages of “A Select 
Bibliography of the Principal Modern 
Presses, Public and Private, in Great Britain 
and Ireland,” compiled by G. S$. Tomkin- 
son and issued by The First Editions’ Club 
of London. This publication was one of 
the earliest announced by the Club when it 
started several years ago, and the complete 
work shows some evidences of the trials the 
compiler has been through in his efforts to 
produce a satisfactory result. He would 
probably be the first to agree that it is far 
from satisfying, but he is immune from 
serious criticism, first because this is a col- 
lector’s book and consequently a privileged 
publication, and secondly because of the 
skill with which he devised a title that does 
not promise anything in particular. 

Mr. Tomkinson has brought together the 
procurable information about eighty-three 


Everywuere. when 
the great man and his pendant 
passed, the labourers left their 
work, raised their hats, and bow- 
ed, from fear ratherthan respect; 
after which they said among 
themselves, sotto voce: 

“The Corregidor’s going early 
todayto see MistressF rasquita!” 

“*Hark you, Manuel!’ a vil- 
lage woman asked of her hus- 
band, ‘W hy is the Corregidor go- 
ing alone to see that Navarrese 
woman?’ And at the same time 
shetickled him in the ribs by way 
of emphasis.” 


mal hem 


“Now rer haaed thrice their aon in wold.” \ 


English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh presses 
which produced books that are worth col- 
lecting, between 1890 and 1925. He di- 
vides them into two nearly equal groups, 
for the first of which he tried to provide 
a complete list of the publications of the 
press, while the second merely gives a few 
representative titles. Except that each in- 
cludes a few that obviously belong in the 
other group, this is a fairly reasonable com- 
promise with the initial difficulty caused by 
the impossibility of doing what he under- 
took with any real thoroughness. It would 
have been much more sensible to face the 
facts, and throw out altogether the com- 
mercial establishments like the Chiswick and 
Arden, and the two University Presses. 
These have produced and are producing 
printing of the very highest quality, well 
worth collecting merely as fine printing, but 
they have no place in this bibliography. 

If Mr. Tomkinson does not know just 
how far his work falls short of including 
all the presses that have a fair claim to con- 
sideration, nobody does. Puzzled American 
collectors will look in vain for the Moll 
Press, which boasts of Bruce Rogers’s name 
in its imprint. No one on this side the 
Atlantic can guess how many more there 
may be with an equal claim, but an hour’s 
hunt along the shelves of one American 
library, which makes no pretense to keeping 
up with books of this character, turned up 
half a dozen imprints of presses that are 
unmistakably “private” and interesting, of 
which this bibliography has no mention. 
The same search revealed a disconcerting 
number of titles, like Colonel Prideaux’s 
“Omar Khayyam” from Mr. Blakeney’s 
press, which escaped the compiler in his 
section which aimed to be complete. 

Nobody who is trying to follow the cur- 
rent tendencies in fine printing, however, 
will have anything but the feeling of 
warmest gratitude for this volume. Here- 
tofore the best thing available was Robert 
Steele’s Medici Society book, which told 
about thirteen presses. This is more than 
six-fold better, for it gives a much larger 
array of careful data, and its lists are much 
more accurate. 


Mr. Tomkinson was particularly for- 




























































by Pedro Antonio de Alarcon, might also be called [as its author 
points out} “The Corregidor and the Miller's Wife,” or, if you 
prefer, ‘“ The Miller and the Corregidor’s Wife.” 
title you choose after reading this zestful Spanish classic, 
you will have had such a full-fiavored enjoyment ofthe 
gusto of life as seldom gets into English nowadays. 


The text, rendered by Martin Armstrong, and 
the 65 illustrations by NormanTealby, have 
preservedandconveyedtherichly comic 
spirit that pervades this record of a 
night’samatory “alarums and ex- 
cursions” inthe Andalusia of 
a century ago. 3 
Cornered Hat’’ is pub- 
lished at $3.00 (with a 
hint tosome astute 
movie director} 
andsold {and 
read )byall 
book- 
sellers, 
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SOUTHERN 
CHARM 


By ISA GLENN 
Author of Heat and Little Pitchers 





F Ngee age richly saturated 
with convention; two 
daughters,theonesubmissive, the 
other determined to discover life 
for herself. A crash, an aban- 
donment, a bitter struggle 
through the years; and at the 
end the sudden dramatic con- 
trast of two types of women. 


‘Some readers will find 
Southern Charm shocking; others 
will find it amusing. All will 
find it remarkably shrewd in its | 
| psychology. Miss Glenn knows 
feminine character. And she 
knows Southern women."’ 

—New Orleans Times-Picayune | 


Sixth large printing. $2.50 
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The BONNEY 
FAMILY 


By RUTH SUCKOW 














WARREN 


the Bonneys’ elder son, is a 
moving figure in this great 
American saga. Big-boned, 
gawky, sensitive, he meets 
the trials of college and beats 
success out of failure. Of his 
creator the Philadelphia In- 
quirer says, ‘‘Her knowledge 
of adolescence is profound 
and moving.” 
Third Printing. $2.50 


Look for this Mark 
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EARN 


through the 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 
in 40 different subjects given by 
The University of Chicago 


249 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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tunate in enlisting the codperation of the 
ymall group of men who represent the 
highest achievements in this line at the 
present day. Mr. Hornby provided what 
has long been awaited, authoritative data 
concerning the Ashendene Press, and doubt- 
less through his friendly offices the puzzling 
history of the Arden Press is cleared up. 
Mr. Sidney Cockerell laid open his almost 
matchless collection of Kelmscott Press 
memorabilia, and made possible a compre- 
hensive presentation of the evidence of the 
way in which William Morris made that 
press an outstanding success as a business 
yenture, as well as the greatest single in- 
fuence for typographical advancement of 
all time. If there is one legitimate com- 
plaint to be lodged against Mr. Tomkinson, 
it is that he did not keep together the in- 
yaluable material which he secured concern- 
ing the half dozen most notable presses, 
and make a single volume out of this, treat- 
ing each of them more fully, while rele- 
gating the secondary followers of these 
Jeaders to a separate publication. 


The difficulty in classifying these “presses” 


comes out clearly in the compiler’s efforts to 
find terms to describe the various ventures 
which fall within his range. With over a 
third of them, indeed, he frankly dodges 
the problem, and makes no attempt to place 
them in a special classification. One other 
group nearly as large, twenty-seven in all, 
are designated by the term “Hand Press.” 
Although they range far apart in other re- 
spects, these are bound together by their 
use of man-power for their impressions. 
For the rest, a good deal of skilful dis- 
crimination is shown in selecting the term 
to be used in describing the various under- 
takings. The Beaumont is a “Private Hand 
Press,” while “Publishing Title” covers a 
group that includes such extremes as the 
Riccardi and Lord Dunsany’s Pegana Press. 
The Nonesuch is properly described as a 
“Publishing Firm,” while the Edinburgh 
Porpoise is rather unfairly called a “Pub- 
lishing House.” The term “Publishing 
Title,” whatever this may mean, is applied 
to Lovat Fraser’s Flying Fame and to 
Charles J. Sawyer’s almost still-born Haw- 
thornden Press. The Hogarth evidently 


caused some cogitation, from which was 
evolved “Semi-Public Hand Press.” Curi- 
ously, the only establishment to which the 
term “Private Press” is applied is the Man- 
resa, often known as the Jesuit Press, and 
restricted to the production of printing for 
that Order. 


Nearly every one of the founders of these 
various presses contributes a statement of his 
aims in starting to print by and for himself. 
Most of them are more or less futile echoes 
of Cobden-Sanderson’s not very intelligible 
but altogether idealistic fulminations. An 
essay ought to be written on the way in 
which the followers of Morris have re- 
peated his phrases without grasping the sig- 
nificance of the practical lesson which is 
embodied in the story of the Kelmscott Press. 
Of all the printers who contribute to his 
volume, there is only one who states directly 
and simply the entirely adequate reasons 
which justify anyone in becoming a printer. 
This is John Rodker, who says that his ob- 
ject in founding the Ovid Press was “tc 
learn the technique of printing and to pro- 
duce the work of his friends.” 


Note and Comment 


Liam O’Flaherty’s “The Fairy Goose” was 
published by Crosby Gaige of New York 
with the Gift Shops obviously in mind, for 
each and every one of the 1190 copies 
printed by William Edwin Rudge is signed 
by the author, It is an attractively simple 
little book which is fated to keep on bobbing 
up to the end of time, forever selling for a 
trifle more than it is worth because of that 
author’s signature. 
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NEW &¥ OLD BOOKS ; 


COLLECTORS ITEMS 


: STAMPS & COINS 


:: LITERARY SERVICE 








AMERICANA 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


BOOKS WANTED 


LITERARY SERVICES 





JEFFERSON DAVIS, Constitutionalist, His 
Letters, Papers, and Speeches. By Dunbar 
Rowland, State Historian of Mississippi. 
Limited, illustrated edition 10 vols., Octavo, 
cloth, new edition. No plates. Rare set 
soon. $75. Write to author, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 


FAMILY, TOWN, COUNTY AND State 
Histories. Catalogs on request. Cadmus 
Book Shop, 312 West 34th St., New York. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. I offer collectors largest 
and most comprehensive selection in Amer- 
ica of original letters, manuscript and docu- 
ments of world-famous authors, generals, 
statesmen, rulers, composers, etc. Send list 
of your wants. New catalogue sent on re- 
quest. Collections, large or small, bought 
for cash. —Thomas F. Madigan (Est. 1888), 
43 West 49th St., New York. 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 


AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
We carry one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents in the world. Send for our 
priced Catalogue of 4,472 titles. Cash paid 
for collections or individual specimens. Cor- 
respondence from owners solicited. Good- 
speed’s Book Shop, 7 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. 
Send for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City, Pub- 
lisher The Collector, $1. Established 1887. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS—MAGAZINES, 
Prompt Service. Prices Reasonable. List 
free. Salisbury, 78 East 10th Street, at 
Fourth Avenue. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


MOLL FLANDERS; ROXANA, DEFOE; 
Episodes of Vathek, Beckford; A Year’s 
Residence in America, Cobbett; Letters of 
Runnymede, Disraeli; Mardi, Herman Mel- 
ville (two volumes); Plays of John Gay, 
(two volumes); Poems of John Gay; 
Shorter Poems of Matthew Prior; Devo- 
tions upon Emergent Occasions together 
with Death’s Duell, Dr. John Donne; 
Thoughts on Hunting, Peter Beckford. 
Memoirs of His Own Life, Sir James Mel- 
ville. Beautiful Abbey Classic edition. 
Imported from England, and now out of 
print. Unabridged and  unexpurgated. 
Exquisitely printed and bound. All new 
and perfect. While they last, only $1.50 
each, or choice of four books $5.00 postpaid. 
Where can you beat this in book value for 
five dollars, Do not delay. Enclose check 
Or money order. Congressional Bookshop, 
. Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
be 



































SCHULTE’S BARGAINS: GEORGE 
Moore’s Daphnis and Chloe, together with 
Peronnik the Fool, Carra edition, $3.00; 
Pierre Louys’ Aphrodite, unexpurgated 
English translation, $5.00; Mark Twain’s 
“1601,” unexpurgated privately printed edi- 
tion, $1.00; Marquis DeSade’s Dialogue 
Between Priest and Dying Man, limited 
edition, $4.00; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
only complete translation with supplemen- 
tary volumes, illustrated, 17 volumes, $45.00. 
Numerous other bargains. Send for cata- 
logue. Books Bought: One or Thousands. 
Call or write. Schulte’s Bookstore (New 
York’s Largest Second-Hand Bookstore), 80 
Fourth Avenue. 





BOOKS AT HALF AND LESS: PETER 
the Great—Korb, price $2.00, for 80 cents; 
Last and First—John Addington Symonds, 
$1.50, 75 cents; Life of Casanova—Buck, 
$2.00, 80 cents; Republic of Mexico, Its 
Agriculture, Commerce and Industries, en- 
dorsed by Pan-American Union, $6.00, 
$1.95; Dry America—Michael Monahan, 
$1.50, 75 cents; 2x2—5—Gustave Weid, 
$1.50, 75 cents; and many other bargains. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 





SATYRICON OF PETRONIUS, transla- 
tion by W. C. Firebaugh; I] Pentamerone 
translated by Sir Richard Burton; Dia- 
logues of Plato; Travels of Marco Polo; 
Tristram Shandy, Sentimental Journey by 
Lawrence Sterne; Complete Poems of Vil- 
lon; Golden Ass of Apuleius; and others 
$3.50 each. Send for Catalogue, Gerhardt, 
17 West 44th. 





SONGS OF SAPPHO, LIMITED 750 
copies published $20.00, now $10.50 pre- 


paid; Private Correspondence Samuel 
Pepys, 2 vols ($12.50) $6.50; bargains 
Conrad, Kipling, O. Henry. Manhattan 


Book Shop, 1204 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 





SATYRICON OF PETRONIUS; Golden 
Asse of Apuleius. Beautiful Blue Classic 
edition. Unabridged and unexpurgated; 
$2.50 each, or both for only $4.00 postpaid. 
Congressional Bookshop, 231 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington. 








UNEXPURGATED CLASSICS Gautier’s 
Mademoiselle de Maupin, Rabelais, Boc- 
caccio, Heptameron, Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
$3.25 each. Attractive Bindings. Parnassus 
Bookshop, 10 Bible House, N. Y. 

TRADER HORN, PORTRAIT, $4.00 post- 
paid; all new books supplied. Libraries 
and single volumes purchased. Furman, 
363 W. 51st Street, New York. 








__ BOOKBINDING _ 


BOOK BINDERS TO BOOK LOVERS. 
Magazines bound. Books restored and re- 
bound. Have you a pet book you would 
like nicely bound. Eastman Bindery, 156 
Chambers St., New York. 





BOOK PLATES 
BOOKPLATES BY PRITKIN. 


ual, distinctive designs. 
ductions of my work. 


Ave., Chicago, III. 


Individ 
Send for Repro- 
1254 So. Spaulding 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 83 Irving Place, New York. 





OUT-OF-PRINT, RARE BOOKS wanted 
by dealers and collectors are likely to be 
discovered and may be purchased from the 
thousands of Saturday Review readers by 
advertising in Counter Attractions. For 
rates see last column. 


AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ Representa- 
tive. Literary adviser and editor. Live 
fiction—short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion 
Pictures, Manuscripts sold. Grace Aird, 
Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York, Van- 
derbilt 9344. 








CLUBS 


ARE YOU MENTALLY ISOLATED? 
“Contacts,” literary correspondence club, 
connects you with versatile, unconventional 





minds. Books loaned free to members. No 
formalities. Membership fee $2.00 year. 
Particulars free. Write: Contacts, Box 


263-S, Manorville, Pa. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


NEW, ATTRACTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
Autographs, Americana, First Editions, 
Fine Presses, Art and Architecture, Rare, 
Old and Unusual Beoks, General Litera- 
ture, in fine condition and _ reasonably 
priced. Just published and mailed free on 
request. A visit to our attractive shop, 
with its large and richly varied stock of 
desirable books at reasonable prices, is a 
pleasant experience to all book lovers. 
Dauber & Pine Book Shops, Inc., 66 Fifth 
Avenue, at 12th Street, New York. Phones, 
Algonquin 7880-7881. 


THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, will send on re- 
quest catalogues of modern first editions 
and private press books and is always will- 
ing to search for special items. 


WE SPECIALIZE FIRST EDITIONS 
James Stephens, Beerbohm, Hardy, Gissing, 
etc., Kelmscott, Doves, Ashendene Presses. 
Write for catalogue. Gelber, Lilienthal, 
Inc., 336 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENT OF The 
Autograph Agency in the Autographs 
column on this page. 




















FOREIGN BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
West 96th St. (near Broadway); French 
books and magazines exclusively; large 
selections conveniently displayed and 
priced; lists issued. 











GENERAL 


HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH CLASS 
hand-woven material, and Aristocrat of 
Tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. Suit-lengths by mail. Sam- 
ples free on stating shades desired. Newall, 
441 Stornoway, Scotland. 





O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Colum- 
bus Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good 
books on many subjects. Prices reasonable. 
Expert service. Open evenings. 





LITERARY SERVICES 


revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 


years’ experience a writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. ‘Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. Also The Writer’s Bulletin, monthly 


$1.50 per year, 15c per copy. James Knapp 





Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 

MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY adviser. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 


ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York 


MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY type 
written. Fifty cents thousand words. Na- 
tional Typing Service, Box 255, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


MARINE BOOKS 


SHIP MODEL BUILDING—Slave Ships— 
Whale Ships—Voyages. Fully illustrated 
circulars of all our publications free. 
Marine Research Society, Dept. S., Salem, 
Massachusetts. 











NEW YORKIANA 
BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously invited, 
and P. M. visitors always welcome. Arthur 


Carlson, New Yorkiana Specialist, 503 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


OUT OF PRINT 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS PROMPTLY 
supplied at most reasonable prices. Na- 
tional Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave., 
Bw. ¥. 














Caledonia 0047. 


PHILOSOPHY _ 


STUDENT (AMERICAN, AGE 26) long 
absorbed in Plato and Kant, requests that 
those interested in readings in philosophy 
and synthetic psychology address him for 
circular on a new American treatment of 
these subjects. Alexander Bunnell, 2477 
Cheremoya Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 





RARE BOOKS 





GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP IS A na- 
tional institution. Its stock of Rare and 
Choice Books, Prints, and Autographs is 
made accessible to distant buyers by spe- 
cialized catalogues. No. 168: Rare Ameri- 
cana (309 pp., illustrated, price 50c.). No. 
169: Autographs—free. Nos. 170 and 173: 
First Editions and Other Rare Books—free. 
No. 171: Genealogy—price 10c. No. 172: 
General Americana—free. Print Catalogue, 
No. 5, Napoleonic—free. When in Boston, 
browse in Goodspeed’s, Nos. 7 and 9A 
Ashburton Place. Branch Shops at No. 5A 
Park St., No. 2 Milk St. 


ODD, CURIOUS, UNUSUAL AND extra- 
ordinary Books and Autographs. Write for 
catalogue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 

RATES FOR THIS SECTION: FOR 20 
or more consecutive insertions 5 cents a 
word. For a less number of insertions 7 
cents a word. Copy must be in 10 days 
before publication, Dept. V O., 25 West 
45th Street, Room 807, New York. 


STORIES WANTED 
STORY IDEAS WANTED for photoplays 


and magazines. Big demand. Revised, 
typed, published, sold on commission. Send 
manuscripts for free criticism. Universal 


Scenario Corporation, 411 Secarity Bldg., 
Santa Monica and Western Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif 





























“Leads all novels in British 
acclaim. It has washed away 
every other novel of | the year.” 

—FRANK SWINNERTON 








POWER 


[Published in England as “JEW SUSS”] 


By 
LION FEUCHT WANGER 
cAuthor of THE UGLY DUCHESS 


_ dramatic story of one 

of the most amazing char- 
acters in history will “take a 
permanent place in the litera- 
ture of the world,” according 
to John Macy. Arnold Ben- 
nett, Frank Swinnerton, 
Rebecca West, Lewis Browne, 
Rafael Sabatini, NoelCoward, 
E. F. Benson, are but a few 
of the thousands to pay 





tribute to this great novel. 


Eighth large printing. $2.50 | 














THE VIKING PRESS 








































Under his rule “a virgin 
with a sack of gold could 
traverse Asia unmolested” 
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KHAN 


The Emperor of All Men 
By Haro_p Lams 
“Astonishingly brilliant.” — 
Boston Transcript. “Has all 
the glow and color of a first 
class adventure story.”—Phila- 

delphia Ledger. 


7th Large Printing 
At Booksellers Illustrated, $3.50 
McBRIDE 
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ADVENTURES 
IN AMERICAN 


DIPLOMACY 
1896 ~1906 


et ie ded 





Stranger ion fiction 
is this story of one of 
the most perilous 
periods in American 

Diplomacy. : 


By Alfred L.P. Dennis ! 
E.P.DUTTON®&CO. 


5.00 
DA 
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7 HE Carthaginian from the Dido Cave 

has instigated one Hank Anony Mouse to 
write a letter to O’Reilley (from whom, 
incidentally, we have not heard for some 
moons now). The letter is too long to 
print in full. Hank says he was overseas 
in ’17 with the A. E. F. M. (American 
Expeditionary Field Mice), but they herded 
him off with the Wharf Rats Division on 
the Sinking Ship Investigating Battalion. 
But later he remarks: 

Well, as I was saying, if you get to Rome, 
O’Reilley, there’s one sight in it would cheat 
you out of a year’s growth of whiskers, so if 
you’re counting on a truck garden, I wouldn’t 
risk it, and don’t even think about it if you got 
Listen here, O’Reilley, all the 
Yes, sir! All that wild and 
loose kind of cats that we New Yorkers got 
hiding in our back alleys they got civilization 
enough in Rome to dump in what they call a 
circus, a six-ringer, all right, and all you got to 
do is creep up and look over the edge. Oh 
Boy! that sight sure went over big with this 
little old Rodent! Big cats and little cats and 
kittens by the thousands, all prowling and 
myowling and slinking around, and if you got 
the nerve vou can give ’em a catcall or two and 
tail-your-nose at ’em, and watch ’em growl and 
hiss and try to crawl up the sides. It’s a great 
sight and I wouldn’t miss it, but look out how 
much cheese you eat the night after. They sure 
are the stuff that delirium tremouses are made 
out of. 


If O’Reilley is still at Palermo, we hope 
he’ll see this and send us a cable or 
suthin’. 


a weak heart. 
cats in Rome. 


A. R. Orage, formerly editor of The 
New Age, London, and author of “The 
Dionysian Spirit of the Age,” etc., is giving 
a course of six lectures, which began the 
fourteenth of March, at the Anderson-Milton 
School of the Theatre, 128 East 58th Street. 
Price for the full course: twenty-five dol- 
lars. In his lectures he will discuss the 
problems of modern literature. His great- 
est recommendation is that once the great 
Katharine Mansfield wrote from the south 
of France: “Orage... taught me_ to 
write.” 

Houghton, Mifflin announces the first au- 
thoritative survey ever written of book-bind- 
ing between the years 1400 and 1600, by 
E. Ph, Goldschmidt, the foremost living 
authority on Gothic and Renaissance Bind- 
ings; who, morever, possesses the finest col- 
lection of these bindings in the world. The 
work is in two volumes, is entitled “Gothic 
and Renaissance Bookbindings,” and _ sells 
for thirty dollars. The text in the first 
volume is not only remarkably comprehen- 
sive but revolutionary as well, as the author 
disproves many traditions. The second 
volume is devoted to plates and contains 
over two hundred fifteenth and _ sixteenth 
century bindings reproduced either in full 
color or in the finest German collotype. .. . 


Theophrastus sends us a rollicking stave 
on an ancient coterie. And inasmuch as a 
hint of earliest Spring seems to have just 
crept in through the open window,—by 
which our industry is suddenly and com- 
pletely slain—we give him space: 





e 


THE KIT CATS 


Witty Whigs hailing the house of Hanover, 
Met at Shire Lane in immortal wise, 
Gracing that board where bent each man 
over 
Christopher Cat, the pastry-cook’s, pies,— 
Or, at Bari Elms, in heroic hosting 
Thrilled and hushed, as your Garth, with 
a smile, 
Full of his verses rose for toasting 
Lady Essex or Lady Carlisle,— 
Painted on canvas by Godfrey Kneller, 
Hung by Tonson the good book-seller, 
Gentlemen all, how Time goes boasting 
The many high hearts he reaps the while! 


Addison, Congreve, Steele, and Dryden,— 
Tis a century odd since the heart recalls 
How visitors marked where fame should 
hide in 
Your numbers and names on the rotting 
walls 
Of the old club-room, where the ceiling’s 
corner 
Showed a swallow’s nest; and how cobwebs 
lie 
Thick on mouldings, as scorn on the scorner 
Of pens to our age that prophesy! 
Hearty fellows—nor sots, nor gluttons,— 
Dining at taverns, and thence to Buttons; 
Each in his genius a little Jack Horner, 
What plums you pulled from your Kr Cat 
pie! 


Muse on the flame that Marlborough’s 
Duchess 
Fanned for Congreve the dramatist! 
With a waxen image (when death's fell 
clutches 
Took him at last) she kept a tryst,— 
Spent day on day with his waxen image 
Fondling and tending it tenderly,— 
Love gone mad in that gay and grim age, 
(Love that is ever the same, you see!) 
Days of despots and adulation,— 
(Fifty pounds for a dedication!) 
Yet, in this era of greedy scrimmage,— 
Ok for the Kit Cat company! 


Old John Mistletoe has called our atten- 
tion to a poem by James VI. of Scotland, 1. 
of England, entitled “Phoenix.” It is to 
be found in that one of Arber’s English 
Reprints which bears the title of the famous 
“A Counterblaste to Tobacco.” We may 
quote but one verse, and forbear the tragic 
ending: 

In Arabie cald Faelix was she bredd 

This foule, excelling Iris farr in hew. 

Whose body whole, with purpour was ower- 
cledd 

Whose taill of coulour was celestial blew, 

With skarlat pennes that through it mixed 


grew: 

Her craig was like the yallowe burnisht 
gold, 

And she her self thre hundredth yeare was 
old. 


And so, anon, anon, gentles! 
THE PHOENICIAN. 





Incredible 
Siberia 


By Junius B. Woop 
European Correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News 
Hilarious and illuminating adven- 
ture in the land which no one 

knows. 


Fully illustrated, $4.00 


The Silent House 


By Joun G. BRANDON 


The story of the play now being 
staged at the Morosco Theatre. 
All kinds of excitement. $2.00 


Shadows 
by the Sea 


By J. JEFFERSON FARJEON 
Author of “No. 17,” ete. 


The latest and best of all the Far- 
jeon stories. $2.00 


Rasputin 


By Prince FeLtix Youssouporr 


The third edition of this thrilling 
book has just come off the press. 
One of the most remarkable books 
of our time. 

Illustrated, $5.00 
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A man from Mars—a cab. 
inet-designer from Brooklyn to be 
exact—popped in on The Inner Sane. 
tum and asked why all this fury about 
Trader Horn. 


ANONEN The query mildly surprised 


The Inner Sanctum, but only for a 
moment. Here was the frank view. 
point of a person singularly and re. 
freshingly uninterested in books—a 
man who read no reviews, followed 
no best-seller lists, and infested no 
book stores. To him The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey was simply a cigar band, 
and the Public Library at 42nd Street 
a convenient place to check parcels, 


We who breathe printer's 
ink. by day and dream and devour 
words at night need the shock of such 
direct and honest questioning. 


ANANEN To The Inner Sanctum the 


challenge was particularly gratifying, 
for it revealed new frontiers for 
Trader Horn, new realms to conquer. 
Moreover, it sent your correspondent 
back to the book itself to find an 
answer for this simple question. 


Wuo Is Traper Horn? 


Trafficker in ivory, apes and peacocks 

Collector of gorillas, live and dead 

Hunter of elephants, lions and leopards 

Prospector for gold and copper 

Scotland Yard Detective 

Archaeologist extraordinary 

Distiller of prickly bean brandy 

Admiral of a cannibal river fleet 

Blood-brother of man-eating savages 

First white man initiated into “‘Egbo”’ 

Fighter with ‘‘Kitchener’s Cattle Thieves’’ 

Painter of animal pictures 

Filibuster leader and private sleuth 

“Depth Charge No. 3’’ on a mine-sweeper 

Friend of Ulysses S. Grant and Jack Rhodes 

Saviour of Nina T———, white Joss House 
goddess 

The last of the saga-tellers 

Gridiron peddler and dealer in literary novw- 
elties 


Aybyb Now that Trader Horn is 
ere in America, a few lucky and _con- 
vivial readers of The Inner Sanctum 
will see the ancient mariner for them- 
selves, and complete this partial list 


of the callings and avocations of 
Atrrep ALOoysIvus. 


Ayah One of the perennial mys- 


teries of philosophy for The Inner 
Sanctum is this: Why do so many 
avowed and persistent optimists de- 
press and infuriate the reader, while 
such savage and incurable pessimists 
as SCHOPENHAUER and NIeETzSCHE af- 
ford delight and affirmation? 


Aytvh This reflection is provoked 


by an eager and joyous perusal of 
The Works of Schopenhauer, edited 
in one volume by Witt Durant for 
The Philosophers’ Library. 


AS It is against the rules of this 


monastic order to feature such sordid 
things as price in The Inner Sanctum, 
but the presentation (in a single con- 
venient volume of 539 pages) of the 
full range and impact of ScHopen- 
HAUER’s philosophy, in his own words, 
—all for $2.50—really invites a bread- 
side or two and a few handsprings. 


Here we have the represen- 
tative and crucial chapters of The 
World as Will and Idea—beginning 
with those five memorable words that 
suggest the opening bars of Beetn- 
oven’s C-Minor Symphony—and thir- 
teen of the rock-shivering Essays— 
altogether articulating what Witt Dv- 
RANT calls “a rugged pessimism almost 
cheerful in its bravery. . To know 
the worst and yet to love the best: 
that is the gift which strong souls can 
find even in SCHOPENHAUER.” 


Ay Equally indispensable and 


equally thrilling for all who are still 
in the June of life and hunger for 
“that noblest pleasure—the joy of un- 
derstanding” is a one-volume Edition 
of The Works of Plato, Edited, from 
the authoritative translation of Jow- 
ETT, by Proressor Irwin Epman of 
the Philosophy Department of Colum- 
bia University. 


Bydyd To read Proressor EpMAn’s 


introduction — characteristically enti- 
tled The Dialogues of Plato as Philo- 
sophical Drama is itself an intellectual 
excursion to high places. 
—EssANDESS 
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